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Since  chance  is  inevitable  and  innovative  efforts 
often  occur  in  educational  orqanizations , it  is  important 
for  educational  leaders  to  be  aware  of  the  dynamics  of 
chance  so  they  can  employ  the  appropriate  strateqies  and 
interventions  to  maintain  personal  and  orqani zat ional 
equilibrium.  Given  that  larqe  school  systems  are  fre- 
quently required  to  implement  innovations  and  that  rela- 
tively few  studies  have  been  done  to  assess  the  concerns 
of  orcanizational  members  reqardinq  the  adoption  of 
innovations,  the  study  was  undertaken.  The  focus  of  the 
studv  was  on  the  staqes  of  concern  of  members  of  imple- 
mentation teams  about  the  adoption  of  an  elementary 
computer  curriculum  in  a larqe  urban  school  system. 
Additionally , data  were  qathered  to  determine  if  certain 
personal  variables  of  members  of  implementation  teams  and 
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school-related  variables  were  related  to  whether  the 
concerns  of  implementation  teams  were  at  the  lower  or 
higher  staqes  based  on  the  Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model 
( CBAM ) . Accord inq  to  the  model,  the  lower  staae  concerns 
relate  to  how  individuals  are  personally  impacted  by  inno- 
vations, and  the  higher  staqes  relate  to  how  innovations 
impact  students.  An  analysis  was  made  of  the  conditions, 
perceived  by  members  of  implementation  teams,  that  expe- 
dited or  inhibited  the  adoption  of  the  elementary  computer 
curriculum . 

A component  of  the  CBAM,  the  Staaes  of  Concern 
Questionnaire,  was  administered  to  107  members  of  imple- 
mentation teams  in  9 pilot  schools  that  implemented  the 
curriculum  in  1983-84  and  9 nonpilot  schools  that  imple- 
mented it  in  1984-85.  A questionnaire  and  an  interview 
guide,  developed  by  the  researcher,  were  used  to  aather 
data  reqardina  selected  personal  variables  and  conditions 
perceived  to  expedite  or  inhibit  the  adoption  process. 
Descriptive  statistics  were  used  to  analyze  the  data  which 
were  presented  in  narrative  and  tabular  form. 

Based  on  the  analysis  of  data,  it  was  found  that 
(a)  members  of  implementation  teams  in  nonpilot  schools 
were  at  hiaher  staqes  of  concern  than  pilot  school  team 
members,  (b)  no  personal  or  school-related  variables 
seemed  to  have  any  bearinq  on  the  concerns,  and  (c)  a lack 
of  adequate  traininq,  lack  of  computers,  and  lack  of  soft- 
ware were  conditions  cited  bv  implementers  as  causino  the 
most  concerns. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

While  educators  are  constantly  admonished  to  chanae 
and  people  are  seldom  satisfied  with  the  status  quo,  for 
most  persons,  the  chanae  process  is  a very  complex  phenom- 
enon. Accordina  to  Bennis  (1976), 

chanqe  is  the  metaphysics  of  our  aqe.  There's 
no  need  to  qo  into  the  various  shock  statistics 
people  cite  when  they  talk  about  the  rate  of 
chanae  in  our  society,  because  it  is  the  bread 
and  butter  of  commencement  speeches,  of  Sunday 
maqazine  sections,  and  all  sorts  of  newspapers. 

(P.  84) 

Morgan  (1972)  contended  that  nothina  is  ever  com- 
pleted and  manaqers  must  be  able  to  tolerate  ambiquitv  and 
realize  that  all  thinos  chanqe.  Morgan  also  stated  that 
as  chanqes  take  place,  people  believe  that  a better  situa- 
tion will  occur  as  a by-product;  however,  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  Unless  the  chanae  process  is  controlled, 
improvement  is  not  necessarily  a product  of  change  (p.  4). 

A concern  about  chanae  and  innovation  was  expressed 
by  Drucker  (1970)  when  he  stated  "we  will,  therefore, 
increasinqlv  have  to  learn  to  make  existina  organizations 
capable  of  rapid  and  continuing  innovation"  (p.  36).  He 
also  emphasized  that  most  corporations  worry  about  resis- 
tance to  chanae.  He  stated  that  "what  existinq  corpora- 
tions will  have  to  learn  is  to  reach  out  for  chanae  as  an 
opportunity  and  to  resist  continuity"  (p.  36). 
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While  it  is  important  to  discuss  chanqe  and  to  review 
literature  related  to  chanae,  the  focus  of  the  study  was 
on  a subject  closely  associated  with  chanqe:  innovation. 
Althouqh  chanqe  and  innovation  are  used  interchanqeablv , 
it  is  important  to  acknowledqe  that  they  are  two  separate 
and  distinct  constructs;  however,  thev  have  many  of  the 
same  characteristics.  Chanqe  takes  place  constantly  in 
the  environment  as  evidenced  by  the  arowth  of  livina 
thinqs  and  was  defined  by  Havelock  (1973)  as  "an  altera- 
tion, or  disturbance,  of  the  status  quo"  (p.  4).  Innova- 
tion is  defined  as  any  chanqe  which  represents  somethinq 
new  to  those  beinq  chanced.  It  is  a aeneric  name  qiven  to 
an  issue,  object,  problem,  or  challenqe  which  is  the  focus 
of  a concern  (Hall,  Georqe,  & Rutherford,  1979,  p.  6). 

One  of  the  problems  that  occurs  as  a result  of 
innovative  efforts  is  interarouo  conflict.  Hersev  and 
Blanchard  (1982)  stated  that  the  orqanization  is  "a  com- 
posite of  its  various  workinq  units  or  qroups"  (p.  285). 
An  important  element,  they  said,  is  that  these  qroups, 
both  formal  and  informal,  perceive  their  qoals  as  beina 
the  same  as  the  aoals  of  the  orqanization.  They  also 
stated  that  members  of  orqanizations  should  see  their  own 
qoals  beinq  satisfied  as  a direct  result  of  workina  for 
the  aoals  of  the  orqanization.  When  innovations  occur, 
sometimes  parts  of  the  oraanization  come  into  conflict  and 
can  affect  the  "total  productivity  of  the  orqanization" 
(p . 285). 
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Arqyris  (1973)  pointed  out  that  resistance  to  change 
and  innovation  within  organizations  exists  primarily 
because  most  organizations  are  "low  in  openness,  trust, 
and  risk  taking  and  high  in  conformity,  mistrust,  and 
crisis  management"  (p.  70).  He  stated  that  under  such 
circumstances  resistance  to  change  and  innovation  is 
simply  a protective  mechanism. 

Argyris  contended  that  the  underlying  change  process, 
which  meets  the  definition  of  innovation  herein,  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  values  held  by  executives.  He 
believed  that  through  becoming  well  aware  of  the  change 
process  and  realizing  that  there  are  stages  or  phases 
through  which  groups  and  individuals  must  pass  in  order  to 
achieve  the  desired  outcome,  change  could  occur  with 
minimum  dysfunction  (p.  71). 

Fuller  (1970)  described  the  change  process  that 
beginning  teachers  go  through  and  identified  certain  con- 
cerns that  teachers  experience  during  each  phase  or  stage. 
She  proposed  three  phases  or  stages  of  concern  of  new 
teachers:  pre-teaching  phase,  an  early  teaching  phase, 
and  a late  teaching  phase.  In  the  pre-teaching  phase, 
teachers  had  few  specific  concerns  related  to  teaching. 
Most  of  their  concerns  related  to  concerns  about  self. 
The  early  teaching  phase  was  characterized  by  concern 
about  the  task  of  teaching  and  managing  instruction. 
Teachers  were  concerned  about  their  adequacy  and  their 
standing  within  the  school.  In  the  late  teaching  phase. 
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teachers  demonstrated  concern  for  their  students.  They 
were  very  interested  in  student  learninq  and  furtherinq 
their  own  professional  development.  Fuller  characterized 
these  late  teachinq  phase  concerns  as  impact  concerns. 

Based  on  the  concepts  and  research  of  Fuller  ( 1 969) 
that  associated  the  chanqe  process  with  concerns,  Hall  et 
al.  (1979)  developed  the  Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model 
( CBAM ) which  can  be  used  to  analyze  and  follow  the  complex 
process  of  chanqe  as  it  occurs  throuqh  the  adoption  of 
innovations  by  individuals  and  qroups  within  formal 
orqanizations . The  model  further  assists  manaqers  in 
developinq  a prescription  for  needed  interventions  to 
facilitate  the  chanqe  efforts  (p.  4). 

Accordinq  to  Hall  et  al.  (1979),  the  CBAM  consists  of 
several  components.  First,  the  Staqes  of  Concern  ( SoC ) 
are  identified  as  awareness,  informational,  personal, 
manaqement,  conseouence,  collaboration,  and  refocusina 
(p.  7).  Second,  the  Staqes  of  Concern  Questionnaire 
( SoCQ ) is  used  to  provide  a cruick  scorinq  measure  for  the 
staqes  of  concern  of  individuals  or  qroups  (p.  9).  Final- 
lv,  the  Levels  of  Use  (LoU)  of  the  innovations  focuses  on 
knowledqe,  skill,  and  behavioral  aspects  of  an  indi- 
vidual's involvement  with  chanqe.  There  is  an  instrument 
desiqned  to  measure  levels  of  use  (p.  4). 

The  SoC  are  specifically  related  to  the  feelinqs  one 
has  about  an  innovation,  while  the  LoU  relate  to  an  indi- 
vidual's performance  while  usinq  innovations.  Accordinq 
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to  Hall  et  al.  (1979),  "when  used  in  combination,  SoC  and 
LoU  provide  a powerful  description  of  the  dynamics  of  an 
individual  involved  in  chanae"  (p  4).  Because  the  CBAM  is 
uniauely  suited  to  analyzing  the  chanae  process  and,  spe- 
cifically, the  SoCQ  can  be  used  to  determine  the  staaes  of 
concerns  of  innovators,  it  was  selected  for  use  in  the 
study  described  herein. 

The  Oranae  County  Public  School  System,  located  in 
central  Florida,  has  been  extensively  involved  in  chanae 
and  innovation  since  the  early  1970s.  In  1984,  the  school 
svstem  was  a larqe  urban  school  system  with  almost  80,000 
students  and  approximately  11,000  employees.  It  had  105 
schools,  with  68  of  those  beina  elementary  schools  (Oranae 
County  Public  Schools  Statistical  Report,  1984).  Many 
noteworthy  chances  and  innovations  have  occurred  durina 
the  period  from  1 970  to  1 985  which  have  led  some  persons 
to  view  the  school  system  as  one  of  the  more  dynamic  and 
innovative  school  districts  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Some  of  the  innovations  which  occurred  in  the  decade 
precedina  1985  include  an  implementation  of  manaaement 
systems  for  elementary  mathematics  and  readina  nroarams, 
reoraan i zat ion  of  the  manaaement  team  by  eliminatina  44 
manaaement  positions,  a career  manaaement  incentive  system 
to  provide  a more  eauitable  salarv  determination  for 
employees,  merit  pay  for  teachers  and  manaaers,  a beain- 
ninq  teacher  proaram,  and  widesoread  introduction  of 


computers . 
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One  of  the  most  siqnificant  innovations  was  the  ele- 
mentary computer  curriculum  which  was  developed  durinq  the 
1982-83  school  year.  It  was  desiqned  to  provide  students 
in  kinderqarten  through  the  eiqhth  qrade  with  a sequential 
curriculum  of  computer  literacy.  The  elementary  computer 
curriculum  was  piloted  in  nine  schools  in  1983-84  and  was 
mandated  by  the  deputy  superintendent  for  instruction  to 
be  implemented  in  all  68  elementary  schools  durina  the 
1984-85  school  year. 

Considerincr  the  information  reoardinq  the  siqnifi- 
cance  of  chanae  and  innovation,  and  that  persons  have 
varyinq  steqes  of  concern  about  innovations,  the  focus  of 
the  study  reported  herein  was  on  the  implementation  of  the 
elementary  computer  curriculum.  More  exactly,  there  was  a 
determination  of  the  specific  staqes  of  concern  of 
selected  elementary  implementers  about  the  adoption  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  conditions  that  were  viewed  as 
expeditinq  or  inhibitinq  its  adoption  and  implementation. 

The  Problem 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  focus  of  the  study  was  on  the  staqes  of  concern 
about  an  innovation  in  a larqe  urban  school  system,  the 
Oranqe  County  Public  School  System.  Specifically,  in 
reqard  to  the  implementation  of  an  elementary  computer 
curriculum,  answers  to  the  followinq  questions  were 
souqh  t : 

1.  To  what  extent  were  there  commonalities  or  differences 
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in  the  stages  of  concern  about  the  elementary  computer 
curriculum  innovation  amonq  members  of  the  implementation 
teams  in  selected  schools  in  the  first  year  of  adoption 
(nonpilot  schools)  and  amonq  members  of  the  implementation 
teams  in  the  schools  in  the  second  year  of  adoption  (pilot 
school s ) ? 

2.  To  what  extent  were  there  differences  between  the 
pilot  and  nonpilot  schools'  implementation  teams  in  regard 
to  their  staaes  of  concern  about  the  elementary  computer 
curriculum  innovation? 

3.  To  what  extent  were  there  differences  between  the  two 
pilot  schools  that  were  in  the  hiqhest  stage  of  concern 
and  the  two  nonpilot  schools  that  were  in  the  hiahest 
staqe  of  concern  (based  on  responses  of  members  of  the 
implementation  teams)  in  reqard  to  selected  personal 
variables  of  members  of  the  implementation  team  and 
school -rel ated  variables? 

4.  To  what  extent  were  there  differences  between  the  two 
nonpilot  schools  that  were  in  the  lowest  staqe  of  concern 
(based  on  responses  of  members  of  the  implementation 
teams)  and  the  two  pilot  schools  that  were  in  the  lowest 
staqe  of  concern  in  reoard  to  selected  personal  variables 
of  members  of  the  implementation  teams  and  school-related 
variables? 

5.  For  the  two  pilot  and  two  nonpilot  schools  that  were 
in  the  hiqhest  staqe  of  concern  and  the  two  pilot  and  non- 
pilot schools  that  v/ere  in  the  lowest  staoe  of  concern. 
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what  did  members  of  the  implementation  teams  perceive  to 
be  conditions  that  tended  to  expedite  or  inhibit  the  adop- 
tion of  the  elementary  computer  curriculum  innovation? 
Delimitations 

1.  The  study  was  confined  to  18  of  the  68  elementary 

schools  in  the  Oranae  County  Public  School  System. 
Specifically,  the  study  was  confined  to  9 schools  that 

were  pilot  schools  for  the  elementary  computer  curriculum, 
durinq  the  1983-84  school  year  and  9 schools  randomly 
selected  from  the  59  that  implemented  the  elementary 
computer  curriculum  durinq  1984-85.  Within  each  school, 
the  data  were  confined  to  that  collected  from  the 
implementation  team  (principal,  curriculum  resource 
teacher,  and  classroom  teachers  who  were  key  to  the 

implementation) . 

2.  The  data  reqardinq  staqes  of  concern  were  confined  to 
the  responses  of  members  of  the  implementation  team  to  the 
SoCQ  (Appendix  A). 

3.  Data  reqardinq  the  personal  variables  of  sex,  aqe, 

hiqhest  deqree  earned,  total  years  in  education,  number  of 
years  in  present  school,  number  of  different  schools 
served  as  an  administrator  or  teacher,  lenoth  of  time 
involved  with  computers,  perceptions  of  themselves  in 
terms  of  proficiency  as  a computer  user,  and  formal 
traininq  in  computers,  were  confined  to  responses  of 

members  of  the  implementation  teams  to  a researcher- 
prepared  questionnaire  (Appendix  B). 
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4.  Data  reoardina  the  school-related  variables  of  socio- 
economic status  of  the  students,  size  of  school,  standard- 
ized test  information,  aqe  of  school,  lenath  of  time  the 
principal  had  been  there,  teacher  turnover  information, 
student  turnover  information,  racial  composition  of 
school,  and  Dupil/teacher  ratio  were  confined  to  that 
aathered  from  school  system  records  and  reports. 

5.  Data  reqardina  perceptions  of  the  implementation  team 
about  the  conditions  associated  with  the  adoption  of  the 
innovation  were  confined  to  that  qathered  from  a oroup 
interview  with  each  implementation  team  usina  a research- 
er-developed interview  quide  (Apoendix  C). 

Limitations 

The  descriptive  study  had  certain  limitations  that 
must  be  identified  and  stated  in  order  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  study  may  be  reqarded  in  proper  perspective. 
The  followina  limitations  were  identified: 

1.  The  external  validity  of  the  study  existed  onlv  to  the 
deqree  that  qeneral izations  drawn  from  the  study  are 
applied  to  a school  district  similar  to  the  Oranae  County 
Public  School  System. 

2.  The  accuracy  of  the  data  was  limited  by  the  percep- 
tions of  the  respondents  to  the  SoCO.  To  the  extent  that 
statements  were  not  accurately  perceived,  the  studv  lacked 
validity. 

3.  The  conditions  that  were  identified  as  inhibitino  or 
expeditinq  the  adoption  of  the  innovation  were  limited  to 
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data  qathered  from  interviews  with  implementation  team 
members.  Therefore,  the  conditions  cited  should  not  be 
considered  the  onlv  influences  that  impacted  the  adoption 
of  the  elementary  computer  curriculum. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

Since  chanqe  is  part  of  life  and  innovations  are  nec- 
essary in  almost  everyone's  iob,  it  is  important  to  learn 
about  the  process  and  how  innovations  can  be  implemented 
with  minimal  dysfunction  to  the  organization.  Educators 
are  frequently  impacted  with  chanaes  in  societv  as  well  as 
those  which  are  imposed  by  the  orqanizational  leaders. 
Manaoers  must  be  aware  of  the  dynamics  of  the  chanqe 
process  in  order  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  inno- 
vations (Havelock,  1973,  p.  ix). 

Hall  et  al.  (1979)  described  the  CBAM  as  a method  of 
identifyinq  staqes  of  concern  about  a particular  innova- 
tion. As  previously  stated,  the  staqes  of  concern  are 
awareness,  informational,  personal,  manaqement,  conse- 
quence, collaboration,  and  refocusinq.  He  believed  that 
persons  moved  throuqh  the  staqes  devel opmental ly  dependina 
upon  "personal  makeup,  knowledqe,  and  experiences"  (p.  5). 
He  also  contended  that  as  one's  closeness  to  an  involve- 
ment with  an  innovation  varied,  one's  type  and  intensity 
of  concern  differed  as  well. 

Fuller  (1970)  stated  that  concerns  about  innovations 
appeared  to  be  developmental  because  earlier  concerns  must 
be  resolved,  or  lowered  in  intensity,  before  later 


concerns  emerce 


She  also  contended  that  resolution  of 


earlier  concerns  and  the  arousal  of  later  concerns  are  not 
necessarily  accomplished  by  havina  more  knowledqe  about  or 
time  with  the  innovation.  She  believed  that  some  people 
simply  do  not  have  the  capability  to  deal  with  an 
innovation.  In  qeneral,  however,  she  aqreed  that  a 
person's  concerns  about  an  innovation  develop  toward  the 
later  staqes  with  time,  successful  experience,  and  the 
acquisition  of  new  knowledqe  and  skill  (p.  7). 

Hall  et  al.  (1979)  believed  that  understandinq  and 
describinq  the  process  of  chanqe  in  educational  institu- 
tions, while  still  maintainina  siqht  of  the  needs  of  the 
individual,  was  an  extremely  important  and  challenoino 
task  for  manaoers  of  the  chanqe  process.  Havelock  (1973) 
stated  that  there  are  two  ways  to  look  at  innovations  and 
staaes  of  adoption.  One  way  is  to  see  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  are  beinq  chanqed,  and  the  other  is 
to  see  it  from,  the  perspective  of  someone  who  is  tryinq  to 
chanqe  someone  else. 

The  CBAM  can  be  used  as  a diaqnostic  tool  for 
assessinq  where  individual  members  of  an  orqanization  are 
in  relation  to  the  adoption  of  an  innovation.  Hall  et  al. 
(1979)  further  proposed  that  manaoers  of  an  innovation  can 
use  the  diaanostic  data  to  develop  a prescription  for 
needed  interventions  to  facilitate  the  chanqe  effort. 

The  researcher  believed  that  the  study  would  allow 
readers  to  understand  the  various  influences  which  impact 
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the  change  process.  There  were  certain  components 
identified  which  could  aid  in  the  implementation  of 
innovations  in  the  future.  Additionally,  certain  elements 
which  may  impede  or  even  stymie  the  innovation  process 
were  identified. 

Few  school  districts  have  inservice  activities  which 
are  directly  related  to  the  chanqe  process;  therefore,  the 
study  results  could  precipitate  the  development  of 
inservice  activities  for  both  teachers  and  administrators. 
The  inservice  activities  could  be  very  valuable  to  initia- 
tors of  change,  whether  the  change  is  in  the  classroom  or 
encompassing  the  entire  school  district. 

Finally,  it  was  believed  that  the  study  could  serve 
as  a model  for  large  urban  school  district  managers  inter- 
ested in  analyzing  and  understand inq  the  process  of  chanae 
and  the  importance  of  allowing  stages  of  adoption  of  an 
innovation  to  take  place  in  a logical  and  systematic 
manner . 

Definition  of  Terms 

Change . This  term  refers  to  any  alteration  or  dis- 
turbance in  the  status  quo  (Havelock,  1973,  p.  4). 

Change/innovation  process.  This  term  refers  to  how 
the  chanqe  or  innovation  comes  about. 

Conditions . This  term  refers  to  any  situation  or 
circumstance  that  was  viewed  by  a member  of  an  implementa- 
tion team  as  expediting  or  inhibiting  the  adoption  of  an 


innovation . 
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Concern.  This  term 

means  to  be 

in  a 

mentally 

aroused 

state  about  somethino. 

The 

strenqth 

and 

intensity 

of 

the 

arousal  will  depend  on 

the 

person ' s 

oast 

experiences 

and 

associations  with  the  subject  of  arousal  (Hall  et  al., 
1979,  p.  6) . 

Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model  ( CBAM ) . This  term 

refers  to  a schema  developed  at  the  University  of  Texas 
Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher  Education  to 
document  the  stapes  of  concern  expressed  by  adopters  of 
various  educational  innovations.  The  model  consists  of 
three  major  elements.  The  Staqes  of  Concern  (SoC)  are 
expressed  as  awareness,  informational,  personal,  manace- 
ment,  conseauence,  collaboration,  and  refocusinq.  The 
second  dimension,  Levels  of  Use  Questionnaire  (LoUQ), 
focuses  on  the  knowledoe,  skills,  and  behavioral  aspects 
of  the  individual's  involvement  with  a chance.  The  third 
dimension  is  the  SoCQ  which  was  desioned  to  identify  the 
specific  stace  of  concern  about  an  innovation.  The 
developers  of  this  model  believed  that  each  member  of  a 
formal  oroan i zat ion , such  as  a school  or  colleoe,  will 
have  his/her  SoC  about  and  LoU  of  a particular  innovation 
and  that  by  usino  the  information  derived  from  the  CBAM, 
educational  manaqers  will  be  able  to  implement  needed 
innovations  in  a more  efficient  manner  and  with  qreater 
acceptance  (Hall  et  al. , 1979,  p.  3). 

Elementary  principal.  This  term  refers  to  the 
administrator  directly  responsible  for  the  management  of 
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the  school  and  for  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  school 
board  within  that  school. 

Elementary  school.  This  term  refers  to  a school 
established  and  oraanized  for  teachinq  pupils  on  any  grade 
level  from  kindergarten  through  grade  six. 

High  concern  schools.  This  term  refers  to  the  four 
elementary  schools  in  the  study  whose  implementation  teams 
had  their  most  intense  concerns  at  the  hiqhest  staqes  of 
concern. 

Implementation  team.  This  term  refers  to  the  persons 
who  were  personally  and  intimately  involved  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  elementary  computer  curriculum.  The 
persons  included  for  purposes  of  the  study  were  the  school 
principal,  curriculum  resource  teacher,  and  classroom 
teachers  who  taught  the  curriculum. 

Innovation . This  term  refers  to  any  change  which 
represents  something  new  to  those  beinq  changed.  It  is  a 
generic  name  qiven  to  an  issue,  object,  problem,  or  chal- 
lenge which  is  the  focus  of  a concern  (Hall  et  al.  1 978  , 
P-  6)  . 

Low  concern  schools.  This  term  refers  to  the  four 
elementary  schools  in  the  study  whose  implementation  teams 
had  their  most  intense  concerns  at  the  lowest  staaes  of 
concern . 

Nonpilot  schools.  This  term  refers  to  the  nine 
schools  that  were  randomly  selected  from  59  schools  which 
did  not  participate  in  the  elementary  computer  curriculum 
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in  the  1983-84  school  year,  but  implemented  the  program  in 
1 984-85  and  were  in  their  first  year  of  adoption  of  the 
program. 


Personal 

variables.  This 

term 

refers 

to 

sex,  race 

hiqhest 

degree  earned. 

total 

years 

in 

education 

number  of  years  in  education,  number  of  years  in  present 
school,  number  of  different  schools  served  as  an  adminis- 
trator or  teacher,  length  of  time  involved  with  computers, 
perceptions  of  themselves  in  terms  of  proficiency  as  a 
computer  user,  and  formal  training  in  computers. 

Pilot  schools.  This  term  refers  to  the  nine  schools 
that  implemented  the  elementary  computer  curriculum  during 
the  1 983-84  school  year  and  were  in  their  second  year  of 
adoption  of  the  program. 

Planned  change/innovation.  This  term  refers  to  a 
change  or  innovation  that  takes  place  through  a deliberate 
process  which  is  intended  to  make  both  acceptance  by  and 
benefit  to  the  people  who  are  changed  more  likely. 

School-related  variables.  This  term  refers  to  size 
of  school,  socio-economic  status  of  students,  standardized 
test  information,  age  of  school,  lenath  of  time  principal 
had  been  there,  teacher  turnover,  student  turnover,  racial 
composition  of  school,  and  pupil/teacher  ratio. 

Stages  of  Concern  Questionnaire  (SoCO).  A 35-item 
instrument  developed  as  a part  of  the  CBAM  to  measure  the 
SoC  an  individual  has  about  a particular  innovation.  The 
seven  SoC  measured  are  as  follows: 
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Awareness . Little  concern  about  or  involvement 
with  the  innovation  is  indicated. 

Informational . A general  awareness  of  the  inno- 
vation and  interest  in  learninq  more  detail  is 
indicated.  The  person  seems  to  be  unworried 
about  herself/himself  in  relation  to  the  inno- 
vation. She/he  is  interested  in  substantive 
aspects  of  the  innovation  in  a selfless  manner 
such  as  qeneral  characteristics,  effects,  and 
requirements  for  use. 

Personal . Individual  is  uncertain  about  the 
demands  of  the  innovation,  her/his  inadequacy  to 
meet  those  demands,  and  her/his  role  with  the 
innovation.  This  includes  analysis  of  her/his 
role  in  relation  to  the  reward  structure  of  the 
organization,  decision  makinq,  and  consideration 
of  potential  conficts  with  existing  structures 
or  oersonal  commitment.  Financial  or  status 
implications  of  the  program  for  self  and  col- 
leagues may  also  be  requested. 

Management . Attention  is  focused  on  the  pro- 
cesses and  tasks  of  usinq  the  innovation  and  the 
best  use  of  information  and  resources.  Issues 
related  to  efficiency,  organizing,  managing, 
scheduling,  and  time  demands  are  utmost. 

Consequence . Attention  focuses  on  impact  of  the 
innovation  on  students  in  her/his  immediate 
sphere  of  influence.  The  focus  is  on  relevance 
of  the  innovation  for  students,  evaluation  of 
student  outcomes,  including  performance  and 
competencies,  and  changes  needed  to  increase 
student  outcomes. 

Collaboration . The  focus  is  on  coordination  and 
cooperation  with  others  regarding  the  use  of  the 
innovation. 

Refocusing . The  focus  is  on  exploration  of  more 
universal  benefits  from  the  innovation,  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  major  changes  or  replace- 
ments with  a more  powerful  alternative.  Indi- 
vidual has  definite  ideas  about  alternatives  to 
the  proposed  or  existinq  form  of  the  innovation. 
(Hall  et  al.,  1979,  p.  7) 
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Procedures 

The  problem  in  the  investiqat ion  was  to  identify  and 
compare  the  stages  of  concern  of  implementation  team 
members  in  selected  schools  relative  to  the  implementation 
of  the  elementary  computer  curriculum  in  the  Orange  County 
Public  School  System  and  to  analyze  the  conditions  viewed 
as  expediting  or  inhibiting  the  adoption  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  curriculum.  The  following  sections  detail  the 
procedures  that  were  used  to  conduct  the  investigation. 
First,  the  setting  of  the  proposed  study  is  reviewed. 
Second,  the  procedures  for  identifying  the  participants  to 
be  surveyed  are  stated.  Next,  the  data  collection  proce- 
dures are  explained.  Finally,  there  is  a description  of 
the  data  analysis  procedures. 

Setting  of  the  Study 

The  study  was  conducted  in  the  Orange  County  Public 
School  System,  a large  urban  school  district  in  Orlando, 
Florida.  The  population  served  by  the  school  district 
comes  from  a broad  socio-economic  base.  In  1984,  the 
total  population  of  Orange  County  was  458,593;  22%  of  the 
population  was  of  minority  races,  with  the  black  race 
contributing  the  largest  minority.  In  1984,  the  economy 
of  Orange  County  was  based  on  tourism,  manufacturing, 
agriculture,  finance,  and  trade  (Orange  County  Planning 
Department,  1984). 

In  the  1983-84  school  year,  there  were  79,279 
students  in  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade.  There 
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were  105  schools;  68  elementary  schools,  19  junior  high 
schools,  9 high  schools,  4 vocational  centers,  4 excep- 
tional education  centers,  and  one  alternative  education 
center.  The  enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools  was 
41,516  students.  Of  these  elementary  students,  69%  were 
white,  24%  were  black,  5%  were  Hispanic,  and  2%  were 
Pacific  Islander  and  American  Indian.  The  68  elementary 
schools  in  the  district  varied  in  both  qeographic  and 
demographic  features;  they  included  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  schools.  Student  enrollment  in  the  elementary 
schools  ranged  from  275  to  1,085,  with  an  average  enroll- 
ment of  approximately  600  (Orange  County  Statistical 
Report , 1 984)  . 

Identification  of  Schools  and  Participants 

From  the  68  elementary  schools  in  the  district, 
members  of  the  implementation  teams  in  9 schools  that  were 
pilot  schools  for  the  elementary  computer  curriculum  in 
1983-84  participated  in  the  study.  Additionally,  members 
of  implementation  teams  from  9 schools  randomly  selected 
from  the  59  schools  which  did  not  participate  in  the  pilot 
project,  but  implemented  the  elementary  computer  curricu- 
lum in  1984-85,  participated  in  the  study.  The  members  of 
the  implementation  teams  varied  from  three  to  eight  in 
each  pilot  and  nonpilot  school.  The  total  number  of 
participants  was  107. 
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Instrumentation  and  Data  Collection 


In  each  of  the  18  schools,  the  implementation  teams' 
stages  of  concern  about  the  implementation  of  the 
elementary  computer  curriculum  were  measured  by  the  SoCO 
that  was  developed  by  Gene  Hall  and  others  at  the  Research 
and  Development  Center  for  Teacher  Education  at  the 
University  of  Texas  in  Austin,  Texas  (1979).  Each 
implementation  team  member  was  asked  to  complete  the 
questionnaire  which  required  respondents  to  react  to  35 
statements  in  terms  of  their  present  concerns  about  the 
elementary  computer  curriculum.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
circle  numbers  0 to  7 to  indicate  the  degree  of  accuracy 
of  the  statements  (Appendix  A).  According  to  Hall  et  al. 

( 1 979)  , 

during  the  past  2 1/2  vears  the  research  related 
to  measuring  stages  of  concern  about  the  innova- 
tion, the  35-item  Staqes  of  Concern  Question- 
naire was  developed.  In  a one-week  test-retest 
study,  stage  score  correlations  ranged  from  .65 
to  .86  with  4 of  the  7 correlations  being  above 
.80.  Estimates  of  internal  consistency  (Aloha 
Coefficients)  range  from  .64  to  .83  with  6 of 
the  7 coefficients  beina  above  .70.  A series  of 
validity  studies  was  conducted,  all  of  which 
provided  increased  confidence  that  the  SoC  Ques- 
tionnaire measures  the  hypothesized  stages  of 
concern.  (p.  20) 

The  questionnaire  was  desiqned  in  such  a way  that 
each  of  the  seven  fundamental  stages  is  represented  by 
five  statements.  Each  set  of  five  statements  consists  of 
items  that  are  representative  of  concerns  which  are  promi- 
nent at  a specific  stage  of  concern.  The  raw  score  for 
each  set  of  five  statements  is  simply  the  sum  of  the 
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responses  to  the  five  statements.  Appendix  D shows  the 
item  numbers  and  statements,  arranged  according  to  the 
SoC . 

Percentiles  were  derived  from  the  raw  scores  of  each 
staae  of  concern.  School  scores  were  obtained  by  averag- 
ing the  raw  score  for  each  individual  member  of  an  imple- 
mentation team  and  converting  the  average  raw  score  to  a 
percentile. 

Data  relative  to  personal  and  school-related  vari- 
ables were  gathered  from  a questionnaire  (Appendix  B) 
attached  to  the  SoCQ.  The  personal  data  collected  related 
to  aqe,  hiqhest  degree  earned,  total  years  in  education, 
number  of  years  in  present  school,  number  of  different 
schools  served  as  an  administrator  or  teacher,  length  of 
time  involved  with  computers,  perceptions  of  themselves  in 
terms  of  proficiency  as  a computer  user,  and  formal  train- 
ing in  computers.  School-related  data  collected  included 
socio-economic  status  of  students,  size  of  school,  stan- 
dardized test  data,  ace  of  school,  length  of  time  the 
principal  had  been  there,  teacher  turnover  information, 
student  turnover  information,  racial  composition  of 
school,  and  pupil/teacher  ratio.  The  school-related  data 
were  qathered  from  school  system  records  and  reports. 

A structured  interview  (Appendix  C),  using  a re- 
searcher-developed  interview  guide,  was  conducted  bv  a 
staff  member  from  the  Research  and  Evaluation  Department 
of  the  Orange  County  Public  Schools  System  with  the 
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members  of  the  implementation  teams  in  the  two  pilot  and 
two  nonpilot  schools  that  were  identified  as  being  at  the 
hiqhest  staae  of  concern.  The  same  procedure  was  used  for 
the  two  pilot  and  two  nonpilot  schools  that  were  identi- 
fied as  beinq  at  the  lowest  staae  of  concern.  The  inter- 
view guide  focused  on  conditions  that  were  viewed  by  the 
implementation  teams  as  expeditinq  or  inhibiting  the 
adoption  of  the  elementary  computer  curriculum. 

Data  Analysis  Procedures 

To  answer  question  1 , which  focused  on  the  extent  to 

which  there  were  commonalities  or  differences  in  the 
stages  of  concern  about  the  elementary  computer  curriculum 
among  members  of  implementation  teams  in  both  pilot  and 
nonpilot  schools,  a percentile  score  was  derived  from  the 
raw  score  on  the  Staqes  of  Concern  Questionnaire  (SoCO) 
for  each  implementation  team  member.  A descriptive  pro- 
file was  developed  showinq  the  variation  amonq  the  imple- 
mentation team  members  in  pilot  and  nonpilot  schools. 
Additionally,  a frequency  distribution  was  developed  to 
depict  responses  of  implementation  team  members  on  the 
SoCQ.  To  answer  question  2,  which  focused  on  the  differ- 
ences between  pilot  and  nonpilot  schools  as  it  related  to 
the  stages  of  concern  about  the  elementary  computer  cur- 
riculum, the  school  scores  of  the  pilot  schools  were 
compared,  by  inspecting  tabular  data,  with  the  nonpilot 


schools . 
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To  answer  question  3,  which  focused  on  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  pilot  schools  that  were  in  the 
hiqhest  staqe  of  concern  and  the  two  nonpilot  schools  that 
were  in  the  highest  stage  of  concern,  a narrative  and 
tabular  report  of  the  responses  of  the  implementation 
teams  to  the  researcher-prepared  questionnaire  was  pre- 
pared. Question  4,  which  focused  on  the  differences 
between  the  two  pilot  schools  and  the  two  nonpilot  schools 
that  were  in  the  lowest  staqe  of  concern,  was  analyzed  by 
using  the  same  procedures  as  in  question  3. 

As  suggested  above,  only  descriptive  statistics  were 
used.  That  is,  there  was  no  attempt  to  use  inferential 
statistics  for  the  purpose  of  determining  significant 
differences  at  a given  probability  level.  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  any  differences  found  were  real  and  true 
differences  for  those  involved  and  the  schools  were  not 
representative  in  the  sense  of  a sample  from  a population 
to  which  generalizations  without  qualifications  could  be 
drawn . 

Question  5,  which  focused  on  conditions  which  were 
viewed  by  members  of  the  imolementat ion  teams  as  expe- 
diting or  inhibiting  the  adoption  of  the  elementary  com- 
puter curriculum,  were  analyzed  by  reporting,  in  both 
narrative  and  tabular  form,  the  results  of  the  interview. 
The  data  from  the  two  pilot  and  two  nonpilot  schools  that 
were  in  the  highest  stage  of  concern,  and  the  two  pilot 
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and  two  nonpilot  schools  that  were  in  the  lowest  stage  of 

concern,  were  analyzed  in  this  manner. 

Organization  of  the  Remainder 
of  the  Research  Report 

Chapter  II  contains  a review  of  related  literature. 

Chapter  III  is  the  presentation  and  analysis  of  data. 
Chapter  IV  contains  a summary  of  the  findings,  conclu- 
sions, and  discussion. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 
In  the  review  of  related  literature,  major  emphasis 
is  placed  on  (a)  background  literature  on  change  and  inno- 
vation, (b)  models  related  to  the  adoption  of  innovations, 
and  (c)  research  related  to  the  CBAM . 

Change  and  Innovation:  Background  Literature 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  the  study  of  change  and 
innovation  has  accelerated  in  the  past  30  years.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  heading  for  educational  innovation  in  the 
Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  until  1969 
(Gaynor,  1977,  p.  236).  In  the  period  beginning  around 
1970,  several  annotated  bibliographies  on  the  study  of 
change  and  innovation  were  published.  Major  works  by 
Baldridge  (1970);  Havelock,  Huber,  and  Zimmerman  (1969), 
and  Maguire,  Temkin,  and  Cummings  (1971)  have  contained 
reviews  of  thousands  of  individual  entries. 

According  to  Gaynor  (1977),  much  of  the  early  study 
of  change  had  its  roots  in  sociological  theory  (p.  237). 
He  listed  the  evolutionary,  functional,  and  conflict 
theories  as  being  important  background  for  the  current 
study  of  change  and  innovation  (p.  240). 

Bennis,  Benne,  Chin,  and  Corey  (1969)  believed  that 
any  change  strategy  should  be  based  on  an  understanding 
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of  the  behavioral  sciences  (p.  23).  They  classified 
strateaies  for  change  into  three  major  groups:  empirical- 
rational,  normative-re-educative , and  power-coercive. 

The  empirical-rational  strategy  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  persons  are  rational  and  will  follow  their 
self-interests.  Individuals  were  characterized  as  beinq 
rational  human  beinqs  who  listen,  meditate,  and  process 
information,  and  then  make  decisions  that  are  predict- 
able. 

In  normative-re-educative  strateqy  persons  were 
described  as  active,  impulsive,  and  in  need  of  satisfac- 
tion. This  strateqv  assumes  that  persons  chanqe  only  when 
they  alter  their  normal  actions  and  patterns  and  commit 
themselves  to  new  ones. 

The  power-coercive  strateqy  involves  the  use  of 
political  and  economic  bases  in  the  exercise  of  power  to 
brino  about  chanoe.  Some  of  the  leqitimate  sources  of 
power  that  are  used  to  brinq  about  chanqe  are  administra- 
tive decisions,  neqotiat ions , strikes,  judicial  decisions, 
and  statutory  chances. 

Many  authors  use  chanqe  and  innovation  interchanqe- 

ably  as  noted  by  Cunninqham,  Hack,  and  Nvstrand  (1977), 

the  terms  "chance"  and  innovation"  are  used 
interchanoeably  here,  except  that  innovation 
connotes  the  idea  of  a product  with  definable 
characteristics  whereas  chanqe  focuses  not  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  innovation,  per  se, 
but  upon  the  differences  between  the  character- 
istics of  the  innovation  that  is  implemented  (or 
as  proposed)  and  the  relevant  characteristics  of 
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the  system  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the 
innovation.  (o.  254) 

Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a composite 
review  of  related  literature,  chanqe,  innovation,  and 
planned  chanqe  will  be  referred  to  both  sinqlv  and 
interchangeably. 

Researchers  have  generally  agreed  that  the  study  of 

change  and  innovation  is  significant  enough  to  merit 

intensive  investigation.  Most  believe  that  orqanizational 

leaders  should  know  how  to  implement  an  innovation  and  to 

understand  some  of  the  dynamics  associated  with  the  chanqe 

process.  Accordinq  to  Havelock  (1973), 

the  executive  leadership  of  an  organization  has 
two  responsibilities:  One  is  maintenance  of  the 

system  the  way  it  is,  and  the  other  is  changinq 
the  system  so  that  it  performs  better.  In  other 
words,  the  leader  is  both  a chanqe  aqent  and  a 
resister  of  chanqe.  Much  of  his  time  and  energy 
must  be  spent  on  keeping  thinqs  goinq,  keeping 
people  motivated,  makinq  sure  that  the  work  of 
the  orqanization  gets  done  at  least  as  well  as 
it  has  in  the  past.  But  if  he  is  on  top  of  his 
job,  the  good  leader  will  also  spend  some  of  his 
time  working  to  chanqe  his  system;  he  will  be 
lookinq  for  better  ways  to  do  thinqs,  new 
solutions  to  old  problems,  and  new  problems  that 
he  and  his  staff  should  be  concerned  about. 
Hence,  he  has  a real  and  continuing  need  to  know 
about  change  and  the  process  of  chanqe.  (p.  ix) 

Thompson  (1965)  defined  orqanizational  chanqe  as  "the 

generation,  acceptance,  and  implementation  of  new  ideas, 

processes,  products,  and  service"  (p.  2).  He  believed 

that  orqanizat ions  must  be  able  to  produce  as  well  as  to 

utilize  new  ideas  if  they  are  to  be  considered  innovative. 

Becker  and  Whisler  (1967)  did  not  include  the  creation  of 

new  ideas  as  part  of  their  definition.  They  defined 
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organizational  innovation  as  "the  first  or  early  use  of  an 
idea  by  one  or  a set  of  organizations  with  similar  goals" 
(p.  463).  Becker  and  Whisler  believed  that  for  an  organi- 
zation to  be  given  credit  with  an  innovation,  they  must 
take  the  risk  of  being  one  of  the  first  to  use  it, 
regardless  of  the  origin  of  the  idea. 

Mohr  (1969)  excluded  both  the  creation  of  ideas  and 
its  first  or  early  use  from  his  definition  of  organiza- 
tional innovation;  however,  he  introduced  the  notion  of 
success.  He  stated  that  organizational  innovation 
"involved  the  successful  introduction  into  an  applied 
situation  of  the  means  or  end  that  are  new  to  that  situa- 
tion" (p.  112).  Mohr  believed  that  the  success  aspect 
implied  the  acceptance  of  an  innovation  by  those  involved 
in  the  applied  situation. 

A definition  suggested  by  Boise  and  Rowe  (1973) 
stated  that  organizational  innovation  is  "the  successful 
utilization  of  processes,  programs,  or  products  which  are 
new  to  an  organization  and  are  introduced  as  a result  of 
decisions  made  within  that  organization"  (p.  6).  Based  on 
this  definition,  an  organization  could  be  credited  with  an 
innovation  only  if  it  accurately  predicted  the  need  for  a 
new  idea  and  implemented  it  in  advance  of  some  irresist- 
ible external  demand. 

Havelock  (1973)  described  innovation  as  "any  chanae 
which  represents  somethina  new  to  the  people  being 
changed"  (o.  4).  He  went  further  and  stated  that  the 
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innovation  will  also  usually  mean  "a  change  which  benefits 
those  who  are  chanqed"  (p.  4).  He  differentiated  chancre 
from  innovation  in  that  chancre  is  "any  sianificant  altera- 
tion in  the  status  quo"  (p.  4). 

In  a comprehensive  work  on  chancre.  Miles  (1  964) 
defined  educational  innovation  as 

a species  of  the  oenus  chancre.  Generally  speak- 
inq,  it  seems  useful  to  define  innovation  as  a 
deliberate,  novel,  specific  chancre,  which  is 
felt  to  be  more  efficacious  in  accompl ishina  the 
goals  of  the  system  ...  It  seems  helpful  to 
consider  innovations  as  beina  willed  and  planned 
for,  rather  than  as  occurrina  haphazardly. 

(p.  14) 


While  several  authors  have  offered  definitions  of 
innovation,  even  more  have  attempted  to  describe  the 
chanae  and  innovation  process.  Havelock  (1973)  described 
it  in  terms  of  stages.  The  staqes  were  (a)  building  a 
relationship,  (b)  diaanosinq  the  problem,  (c)  acquirinq 
relevant  resources,  (d)  choosinq  the  solution,  (e)  qaininq 
acceptance,  and  (f)  stabilizinq  the  innovation  and  qener- 
alizinq  self-renewal  (o.  11).  He  pointed  out  that  not 
every  one  of  these  staqes  is  necessarily  a part  of  every 
innovative  process,  nor  do  they  occur  in  the  order  listed. 

In  his  examination  of  chanqe,  Lewin  (1951,  p.  5) 
identified  three  phases  of  the  chanqe  process:  unfreez- 
inq,  chanqinq,  and  refreezinq.  The  aim  of  unfreezinq  is 
to  brinq  about  a readiness  of  an  individual  to  chanqe.  It 
is  the  thawinq  out  that  causes  the  individual  or  qroup  to 
realize  the  need  for  chanqe.  The  chanqinq  process  comes 
about  after  the  individuals  have  become  motivated  to 
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assume  new  patterns  of  behavior.  Lewin  explained  that  the 
refreezina  process  takes  place  when  the  newly  acauired 
behavior  becomes  an  inteqral  part  of  the  individual  or 
group's  personality. 

•Many  factors  are  viewed  by  experts  in  the  study  of 
change  as  beinq  important  to  the  chanqe  process.  Williams 
(1972)  stated  that  "chance  has  a greater  chance  of  success 
when  those  persons  who  will  be  affected  bv  the  chanae  are 
involved  in  its  planninq  and  implementation"  (p.  17). 
Ohme  ( 1 977)  supported  the  need  for  involvement  in  his 
succinct  Ohme ' s Law  of  Institutional  Chance:  "The  success 
of  a plan  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  its  merit,  but 
rather  upon  the  right  combination  of  leadership,  plus 
client  and  practitioner  involvement"  (p.  263). 

Goodlad  (1975)  believed  that  for  constructive  chanae 
to  take  place,  a productive  tension  must  exist  between  an 
organism  wanting  a better  condition  and  an  oraanism  wish- 
ina  to  serve  its  self-interest  (p.  163).  He  stated  that 
this  sort  of  svmbiotic  relationship  with  the  two  self- 
interests  operating  with  an  outer  orientation  toward 
chanqe  and  an  inner  orientation  toward  chanae  proved  to  be 
an  ideal  situation  (p.  164). 

Griffiths  (1964)  questioned  the  ability  of  organiza- 
tions to  bring  about  chanqe  on  their  own  when  he  stated 

since  the  tendency  of  organizations  is  to 
maintain  a steady  state,  the  major  impetus  for 
chanae  comes  from  outside  rather  than  inside  an 
organization.  Since  organizations  are  open  sys- 
tems, they  have  a self-regulating  characteristic 
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which  causes  them  to  revert  to  the  original 
state  followina  a minor  chanae  made  to  meet 
demands  of  the  supra  system.  (p.  431) 

Chance  comes  about  in  a variety  of  ways.  Enalish 
(1975)  stated  that  "chanqe  almost  always  comes  about  as  a 
result  of  an  external  mandate"  (p.  136).  He  further  con- 
tended that  administrative  systems  are  extremely  reluctant 
to  implement  innovations  which  micht  threaten  to  chance 
the  power  structure  or  its  sources.  However,  these  same 
systems  adopt  only  those  ideas  which  appear  to  reinforce 
their  power  base.  when  innovations  are  considered  for 
implementation,  much  attention  must  be  aiven  to  the  power 
system  with  which  one  is  dealing.  Kimbrouch  (1967)  stated 
that  practitioners  must  be  careful  to  "open  their  eyes" 
(p.  128)  to  the  possibility  that  the  nature  of  the  power 
system  is  different  than  what  is  described  in  popular 
textbooks.  He  described  several  factors  which  have  impact- 
on  the  way  decisions  are  made.  Included  were,  knowledae 
of  subsystems  of  the  oraanizat ion , formal  and  informal 
groups,  knowledce  of  inf 1 uenti al s , level  of  participation, 
critical  norms  of  the  oroan izat ion , latent  power  sources, 
and  basic  beliefs  (p.  129).  These  elements  are  sicnifi- 
cant  to  consider  if  one  expects  an  innovation  or  chance  to 
take  place. 

Howard  and  Brainerd  (1975)  discussed  team  unity  as  it 
related  to  chanqe  and  innovation.  They  stated  that  it  is 
important  to  cet  commitment  to  move  toward  new  concents 
rather  than  to  simply  try  to  improve  the  status  cuo. 
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Additionally,  a collegial  qroup  will  become  more  dynamic 
and  motivated  if  it  is  workina  with  innovations  rather 
than  "worn  out  old  ideas"  (p.  44). 

In  their  analysis  of  manaqerial  types,  Blake  and 
Mouton  (1964)  described  the  9,  9 manaqer  (a  manager  who 
focuses  on  the  task  as  well  as  personal  relationships)  as 
one  who  is  likely  to  be  known  as  an  innovator  and  an 
experimenter  due  to  the  readiness  to  try  out  novel 
approaches.  The  9,  9 manaqer  was  viewed  as  one  who  is 
always  looking  for  good  ideas,  no  matter  who  possesses 
them.  They  believed  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  inducing 
change  is  to  experiment. 

Models  Related  to  the  Adoption  of  Innovations 

There  are  many  models  in  existence  which  relate  to 
the  adoption  and  implementation  of  innovation  or  planned 
change.  One  of  the  most  widely  referenced  is  the  Clark- 
Guba  model.  Clark  and  Guba  (1  965)  identified  four  dis- 
tinct functions  necessary  for  educational  chanqe.  They 
are  research,  development,  diffusion,  and  adoption.  The 
role  of  the  researcher  is  to  create  knowledge,  the  role  of 
the  developer  is  to  engineer  the  innovation  based  on  that 
knowledge,  that  of  the  diffuser  is  to  spread  the  innova- 
tion, and  that  of  the  adopter  to  adapt  the  innovation  to 
the  situation  in  which  it  is  to  be  used  (p.  117).  Many 
other  models  are  based  on  the  same  sequence  used  by  Clark 


and  Guba. 
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According  to  Chin  (1961),  there  are  two  basic 
categories  of  models  that  the  change  aqent  may  use:  the 
systems  model  and  the  developmental  model  (p.  297)  . He 
specified  a terminology  to  be  used  for  each.  The  terms 
system,  boundary,  tension,  stress  conflict,  equilibrium, 
steady  state,  and  feedback  are  associated  with  the  systems 
model;  while  direction,  identifiable  state,  form  of  pro- 
gression, forces,  and  potentiality  are  used  with  the 
developmental  model  (p.  308). 

Bennis  (1963)  referred  to  three  models  for  planned 
change:  (a)  the  equilibrium  model,  in  which  the  mechanism 
for  change  is  tension  released  through  anxiety  reduction; 
(b)  the  organic  model,  in  which  the  mechanism  for  chanqe 
is  the  redistribution  of  power  and  conflict  resolution; 
and  (c)  the  developmental  model,  in  which  the  mechanism 
for  change  is  the  transformation  of  values. 

Hage  and  Aiken  (1970)  used  two  models  to  describe  the 
change  process.  The  orcanic  model  refers  to  a dynamic 
stvle  of  change,  and  the  mechanical  model  describes  a 
static  style.  These  models  are  similar  to  the  ones  of 
Bennis . 

Several  models  were  identified  by  Glaser  and  Ross 
(1971)  which  depict  certain  aspects  of  the  model  of  Clark 
and  Guba  (1965).  The  Fiat  model  describes  the  change  that 
is  brought  about  by  force  of  power,  administrative  regula- 
tion or  law.  This  type  of  change  is  common  in  the  mili- 
tary and  in  bureaucratic  organizations.  The  Platonic 
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model  assumes  that  potential  users  were  persuaded  to 
change  through  educational  and  rational  appeal.  The 
Apostolic  model  attempts  to  bring  about  change  through 
testimony  and  personal  presentation  as  well  as  through 
written  persuasion.  The  conversion  model  uses  a strong 
emotional  component  based  on  involvement  in  an  experience 
with  a group  of  peers.  The  reinforcement  of  the  peer 
group  helps  facilitate  the  change  process  in  this  model. 

Fairweather  (1971)  developed  the  model  of  experimen- 
tal social  innovation  which  had  the  following  components: 
definition,  innovation,  comparison,  implementation,  and 
evaluation.  The  first  component  is  the  definition  of  a 
particular  problem  and  its  parameters  in  its  actual 
setting.  Next,  the  innovation  step  is  where  different 
solutions  or  alternatives  are  proposed  as  innovative  sub- 
systems. The  subsystems  go  through  a comparison  process 
whereby  each  innovative  subsystem  is  evaluated  as  to  its 
ability  to  solve  the  problem.  After  implementation,  the 
evaluation  of  the  subsystems  is  an  ongoing  process  that 
takes  many  months  and  even  years  to  complete.  This  slow 
evaluation  process  allows  the  innovation  to  be  in  place 
long  enough  to  achieve  results. 

In  a publication.  Adopters  of  New  Farm  Ideas  (Farm 
Foundation  and  Federal  Extension  Service,  1963),  the 
adoption  of  innovations  or  new  ideas  was  viewed  as  an 
interrelation  of  two  processes,  diffusion  and  adoption. 
The  adoption  process  was  described  as  follows: 
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1.  Awareness.  The  individual  knows  of  the  new 
idea  but  lacks  information  about  it. 

2.  Interest-information.  The  individual  be- 
comes interested  in  the  idea  and  seeks  more 
information  about  it. 

3.  Evaluation-application-decision.  The  indi- 
vidual makes  a mental  application  of  the  new 
idea  to  his  present  and  anticipated  future 
situation  and  makes  the  decision  whether  to 
try  it  or  not. 

4.  Trial.  The  individual  uses  the  new  practice 
on  a small  scale  to  validate  its  workability 
on  his  own  farm. 

5.  Adoption.  The  individual  uses  the  new  prac- 
tice on  a full  scale  and  incorporates  it 
into  his  way  of  farminq.  (p.  3) 

In  addition  to  outlininq  the  adoption  process,  the 
publication  described  the  diffusion  patterns  of  adopters 
of  innovations.  The  first  to  adopt  a new  idea  are  innova- 
tors which  represent  approximately  2.5%  of  a population. 
The  next  to  adopt  are  called  early  adopters  and  represent 
approximately  13.5%  of  a population.  The  majority  falls 
within  the  next  categorv  and  are  called  the  early  and  late 
majority  with  approximately  34%  in  each  of  the  two  qroups. 
Finally,  the  last  to  adopt  an  innovation  are  the  late 
adopters,  or  lagqards.  They  comprise  approximately  16%  of 
a population.  The  publication  stated  that  each  group  had 
personal  and  social  characteristics  that  were  different 
from  the  others. 

Miles  (1964)  outlined  a model  that  included  design, 
awareness/interest,  evaluation,  and  initial  trial  and  post 
trial  as  integral  components.  In  the  design  stage,  major 
change  alternatives  were  analyzed  and  developed.  During 
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the  awareness/interest  stage,  the  focus  is  on  communica- 
tion. The  evaluation  stage  is  the  point  at  which  an 
analysis  of  the  rewards  and  costs  of  innovation  is  made. 
The  final  stages  are  the  initial  trial  staae,  where  the 
adopter  is  given  plenty  of  support  and  help,  and  the  post 
trial  stage  in  which  follow  up  and  reinforcement  are 
paramount  (p.  650). 

While  admitting  there  is  no  single  best  strateqy  for 
implementing  change,  Hersey  and  Blanchard  (1982)  stated 
that  "given  a choice  between  the  polarities  of  directive 
and  participative  change,  most  people  would  tend  to  give 
the  nod  in  our  society  to  the  participative  change  cycle" 
(p.  274).  They  proposed  a model  that  is  essentially  a 
two-step  process  with  various  components  in  each  step. 

The  first  step  of  the  model  proposed  by  Hersey  and 
Blanchard  (1982)  is  that  of  diaqnosis  which  involves 
asking  the  right  questions,  sensing  the  environment  of  the 
organization,  and  establishing  technigues  of  data 
collection  and  observation.  In  diagnosing  for  change, 
manaqers  should  find  out  the  following: 

1 . What  is  actually  happening  in  a given  situa- 
tion? 

2.  What  is  likely  to  happen  if  no  change  takes 
place? 

3.  What  would  people  ideally  like  to  be  happen- 
ing in  this  situation? 

4.  What  are  the  blocks  or  restraints  stoppinq 
movement  from  the  actual  to  the  ideal? 

(p.  267) 
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The  implementation  step  as  proposed  by  Hersev  and 
Blanchard  (1982)  is  simply  the  translation  of  the 
diagnostic  data  into  various  goals,  plans,  strategies  and 
procedures.  Included  in  the  implementation  step  is  an 
ongoing  evaluation  and  feedback  mechanism  (p.  269). 

Goodlad  (1975)  described  the  League  model  which  he 
said  was  patterned  after  the  research,  development,  and 
diffusion  model  of  the  federal  government  (p.  15).  His 
League  model  contains  provisions  for  school  change  and 
innovation  to  be  an  internal  process  that  responds  to 
needs,  has  support  and  reinforcement  from  peer  schools, 
has  training  programs  designed  to  meet  needs,  and  has 
various  communication  devices  for  diffusion  of  ideas 
(p.  196). 

Research  Related  to  the 
Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model  ( CBAM ) 

Studies  that  utilized  the  CBAM  and  more  specifically, 
the  Staqes  of  Concern  Questionnaire  (SoCQ),  are  reviewed 
in  this  section.  The  studies  that  are  important  to  the 
reported  study  are  primarily  educational  innovations. 

Research  by  Hatcher  and  Strathe  (1982)  applied  the 
SOCQ  to  determine  the  impact  of  a Title  I project  and  its 
relationship  to  the  district  educational  program.  The 
study  measured  student  achievement  with  the  California 
Achievement  Test.  Upon  implementation  of  the  Title  I 
project,  the  students  made  normal  gains  in  achievement. 
Two  years  into  the  proaram,  however,  student  achievement 
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beqan  to  diminish.  The  SoCQ  indicated  little  integration 
of  the  project  into  the  total  district  curriculum. 

Bethel  and  Hord  (1981)  evaluated  the  impact  of  a 
staff  development  project  conducted  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  on  elementary  teachers.  The  one-year 
project  provided  teachers  instruction  in  environmental 
science  education.  Results  of  the  study  indicated  that 
the  attitudes  of  teachers  who  participated  in  the  proqram 
chanqed  siqnif icantly  as  compared  to  a control  qroup  of 
teachers  who  did  not  participate  in  the  proqram.  The 
authors  stated  that  the  Staqes  of  Concern  Questionnaire 
proved  to  be  a useful  instrument  for  identifying  change  in 
teachers  in  a specific  and  definite  manner. 

Bosman  and  Sloan  (1979)  compared  the  concerns  of 
principals  responsible  for  administering  mainstreaming 
programs  to  the  concerns  of  teachers  responsible  for  pro- 
viding instruction  for  mainstreamed  students.  The  study 
focused  on  76  elementary  schools  in  northern  Illinois. 
Eight  hundred  seventeen  teachers  were  involved  in  the 
study.  From  the  research  it  was  found  that  principals 
tended  to  be  more  concerned  about  the  impact  of  the 
program  on  students  and  colleagues,  and  teachers  were  more 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  the  program  on  themselves. 

The  SoCQ  was  used  by  Holloway  (1  980)  to  assess  the 
concerns  of  professional  educators  in  Kansas  in  relation 
to  the  Education  of  Ml  Handicapped  Children  Act  (P.L. 
94-142).  The  study  found  educators  in  Kansas  were  in  the 
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early  stage  of  adoption.  The  data  provided  the  basis  for 
longitudinal  studies. 

Sanders  and  George  (1  980)  used  the  SoCO  to  measure 
adoption  of  a program  in  Texas  that  was  designed  to 
establish  learning  resource  centers  in  rural  school 
districts.  The  questionnaire  was  given  to  97  teachers  in 
appropriate  school  districts.  From  30  responses  it  was 
learned  that  most  respondents  were  unaware  of  the  learning 
resource  center  program  and  that  confusion  existed  between 
the  concept  of  a learninq  resource  center  and  a library. 

George  and  Rutherford  (1978)  used  the  SoCQ  in  a two- 
year  study  of  team  teaching  to  determine  if  a relationship 
existed  between  concerns  of  teachers  about  team  teaching 
and  the  level  of  use  of  team  teaching.  They  determined 
that  the  users  of  the  innovation  had  high  concerns  in 
stages  4,  5,  and  6,  while  limited  users  or  nonusers  had 
higher  concerns  in  stages  0 through  2.  They  found  that 
there  was  a definite  relationship  between  the  concerns 
about  and  use  of  an  innovation.  They  also  concluded  that 
as  use  was  increased,  concerns  shifted  over  time  to  the 
higher  stages:  4,  5,  and  6. 

Hall  (1  978)  used  the  SoCQ  to  find  out  about  the 
concerns  of  teachers  about  inservice  teacher  training.  He 
determined  that  teachers  who  were  initially  involved  in 
inservice  activities  had  greater  concerns  in  staqes  0,  1, 
and  2 than  teachers  who  had  one  or  more  years  of  experi- 
ence in  inservice  training  activity.  He  also  found  that 
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as  support  from  inservice  facilitators  increased,  the 
concerns  about  inservice  training  shifted  to  the  higher 
stages  of  concern. 

In  a related  study  about  implementing  competency 
testing.  Hall  (1978)  used  the  SoCO  to  determine  concerns 
about  the  adoption  of  a competency  testing  program.  He 
found  that  because  of  the  inherent  threat  involved  in  com- 
petency testing,  personal  concerns  were  high  (stage  2). 
In  addition,  refocusing  (stage  6)  concerns  were  also  high 
because  many  persons  were  opposed  to  the  implementation  of 
competency  testing. 

Loucks  and  Melle  (1980)  studied  the  concerns  of 
teachers  about  the  implementation  of  a district-wide 
science  curriculum  for  grades  three  through  six.  They 
used  the  SoCQ  to  form  the  basis  for  staff  development 
activities  for  a three-year  period.  Based  on  previous 
research  findings  that  concerns  center  around  the  aware- 
ness, informational,  and  personal  stages  durinq  initial 
implementation  of  an  innovation,  and  their  own  findings 
that  aqreed  with  previous  research,  they  recommended  that 
the  innovation  be  introduced  in  small,  close-knit  meet- 
ings. Additionally,  they  recommended  that  few  staff 
development  activities  be  developed  to  address  higher 
stage  concerns  until  later  in  the  implementation  process. 

Leary  (1983)  undertook  a study  to  determine  whether 
teacher  SoC  relative  to  a curriculum  innovation  can  be 
predictably  influenced  through  concerns-based  staff 
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development.  Among  the  conclusions  reported,  was  a 
findinq  that  the  SoC  of  teachers  can  be  predictably  influ- 
enced as  a result  of  the  concerns-based  staff  development. 
He  used  a new  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade  science 
curriculum  in  one  elementary  school  in  Canada  as  the 
innovation  for  his  study.  He  designed  specific  staff 
development  activities  to  decrease  the  amount  of  time  for 
teachers'  concerns  to  move  from  personal  concerns  to 
impact  concerns. 

Smith  ( 1 984)  used  the  SoCQ  to  determine  concerns  of 
teachers  who  were  involved  in  a beginning  teacher  program 
as  compared  to  a control  group  that  was  not  involved  in 
it.  He  found  a high  level  of  concern  in  the  lower  stages 
of  the  SoC  for  teachers  who  were  involved  in  the  program. 
He  found  that  teachers  who  were  not  involved  in  the  beain- 
ning  teacher  program  qenerally  were  in  staqe  0,  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  or  concern  about  the  program. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 
The  focus  of  the  study  was  on  the  staqes  of  concern 
about  the  adoption  of  an  innovation  in  a larqe  urban 
school  system,  the  Oranqe  County,  Florida,  Public  School 

System.  The  innovation  under  investiqation  was  the 

elementary  computer  curriculum.  There  were  five  basic 
questions  which  gave  direction  to  the  study.  The  first 
two  auestions  were  desiqned  to  determine  the  commonal ities 
and/or  differences  in  the  staqes  of  concern  about  an  inno- 
vation amona  and  between  pilot  and  nonpilot  schools. 

Specifically,  question  1 was  desiqned  to  determine  if 
there  were  commonalities  and/or  differences  in  the  staqes 
of  concern  about  the  elementary  computer  curriculum  amona 
members  of  implementation  teams  in  both  pilot  and  nonoilot 
schools.  Question  2 was  desianed  to  determine  the 
differences  in  the  staqes  of  concern  about  the  elementary 
computer  curriculum  between  the  implementation  teams  in 
pilot  and  nonpilot  schools.  The  staqes  of  concern  were 

measured  by  the  Staaes  of  Concern  Quest ionna ire  (So CQ)  and 
a school  score  was  derived  by  convertina  the  mean  raw 
score  for  each  implementation  team  into  a percentile.  A 
descriptive  profile  was  developed  to  show  the  variations 
amonq  pilot  and  nonpilot  schools  and  to  make  comparisons 
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between  pilot  and  nonpilot  schools.  Questions  3 and  4 
focused  on  the  differences  between  the  two  pilot  and  two 
nonpilot  schools  that  were  in  the  hiqhest  staqe  of  con- 
cern, and  the  differences  between  the  two  pilot  and  two 
nonoilot  schools  that  were  in  the  lowest  staqe  of  concern 
in  reqard  to  selected  personal  variables  for  implementa- 
tion team  members  and  school-related  variables.  Responses 
to  a researcher-prepared  questionnaire  are  presented  in 
narrative  and  tabular  form  to  answer  questions  3 and  4. 
Question  5 was  desiqned  to  determine  conditions  that 
inhibited  or  expedited  the  adoption  of  the  elementary 
computer  curriculum  as  determined  by  members  of  the  imple- 
mentation teams.  A researcher-prepared  interview  quide 
was  used  to  qather  information  to  answer  question  5. 
Results  are  presented  in  narrative  and  tabular  form. 

From  the  68  elementary  schools  in  the  district, 
members  of  the  implementation  teams  in  9 schools  that  were 
pilot  schools  for  the  elementary  computer  curriculum  in 
1983-84  participated  in  the  study.  Additionally,  members 
of  the  implementation  teams  from  9 schools,  randomlv 
selected  from  the  59  schools  which  did  not  participate  in 
the  pilot  proiect  but  implemented  the  elementary  computer 
curriculum  in  1984-85,  participated  in  the  study.  Member- 
ship of  the  implementation  teams  varied  from  3 to  8 and 
totaled  107. 

The  required  materials  for  the  research  included 
three  instruments:  the  SoCQ,  a researcher-prepared 
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questionnaire,  and  a researcher-prepared  interview  auide. 
The  SoCQ  was  used  to  measure  staqes  of  concern  about  the 
implementation  of  the  elementary  computer  curriculum.  The 
researcher-prepared  Questionnaire  was  used  to  qather  data 
to  determine  the  differences  between  and  amonq  the  imple- 
mentation teams  in  reqard  to  selected  personal  variables. 
The  researcher-prepared  interview  auide  was  used  to  deter- 
mine conditions  which  inhibited  or  expedited  the  adoption 
of  the  elementary  computer  curriculum  as  perceived  by 
members  of  the  implementation  teams. 

The  focus  of  the  present  chapter  is  a presentation 
and  analysis  of  the  data  in  reqard  to  the  aforementioned 
questions.  The  first  section  provides  data  about  the 
differences  and  ccmmonal it ies  amonq  pilot  and  nonpilot 
schools,  and  between  pilot  and  nonoilot  schools  as  meas- 
ured by  the  SoCQ.  This  is  followed  by  a presentation  of 
data  reaardinq  the  differences  in  selected  personal  and 
school-related  variables  between  the  pilot  and  nonpilot 
schools  that  were  in  the  hiqhest  staqe  of  concern,  and  the 
differences  between  pilot  and  nonpilot  schools  that  were 
in  the  lowest  staqe  of  concern  as  determined  by  the 
researcher-prepared  questionnaire  and  data  aathered  from 
school  system  reports.  The  final  section  deals  with  the 
conditions  that  were  viewed  by  implementation  teams  as 
expeditina  or  inhibitinq  the  adoption  of  the  elementary 
computer  curriculum. 
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Descriptive  Data  by  Implementation  Team  Members 
and  Schools  Relative  to  Stages  of  Concern 

The  first  Question  concerned  commonalities  or  differ- 
ences in  the  staqes  of  concern  amonq  members  of  the  imple- 
mentation teams  in  pilot  and  nonpilot  schools.  Appendix  E 
contains  a fiqure  for  each  of  the  18  schools  involved. 
Reference  to  Fiqures  1 throuqh  18  in  Appendix  E shows  the 
reader  the  individual  percentile  score  for  each  of  the 
seven  staqes  of  concern  for  each  member  of  each  implemen- 
tation team  and  the  median  percentile  score  for  each 
school  implementation  team.  Review  of  these  data  reveals 
a wide  variety  of  peak  scores  for  individuals  within  and 
between  school  implementation  teams. 

Another  way  of  examinina  the  data  is  to  look  at  fre- 
quency distributions  of  individuals'  scores  in  terms  of 
the  staqes  of  concern  without  reqard  to  the  specific  pilot 
or  nonpilot  schools  in  which  they  were  located.  Such  data 
are  shown  in  Table  1.  Percentile  scores  for  individuals 
were  fairly  well  distributed  throuqhout  the  interval 
ranqes  at  the  awareness  (staqe  0)  staoe.  For  both  pilot 
and  nonpilot  implementation  team  members,  the  most  intense 
concerns  for  the  most  members  were  at  the  informational 
(staqe  1)  and  personal  (staoe  2)  staqes  of  concern.  The 
most  obvious  differences  between  pilot  and  nonpilot  imple- 
mentation team  members  were  at  the  consequence  (staqe  4) 
and  the  collaboration  (staqe  5)  staqes  of  concern.  In 
both  cases,  larqer  numbers  of  nonpilot  team  members  had 


Frequency  Distribution  Percentile  Scores  on  Stages  of  Concern  Questionnaire  for 
Implementation  Team  Members  in  Pilot  (P)  and  Nonpilot  (NP)  Schools 
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their  most  intense  concerns  at  these  staaes  than  pilot 
school  team  members. 

Many  of  the  pilot  and  nonoilot  team  members  (24)  were 
in  the  80-89  percentile  range  at  the  col laborat ion  staae 
of  concern.  Few  members  of  implementation  teams  in  both 
pilot  and  nonpilot  schools  were  in  the  0-9  or  the  10-19 
percentile  ranqes.  For  all  staqes  of  concern  most  of  the 
team  members  expressed  concerns  at  the  50-59  percentile 
range  or  higher.  The  refocusinq  (stage  6)  stage  had  an 
even  distribution  of  percentile  scores. 

Presented  in  Table  2 are  data  reoardina  the  variation 
among  members  of  implementation  teams  of  pilot  and  non- 
pilot schools  on  the  SoCQ.  Implementation  teams  of  nine 
schools  had  their  most  intense  concerns  at  the  informa- 
tional (stage  1)  staae  of  concern,  and  the  second  largest 
number,  four  schools,  had  their  highest  concern  at  the 
collaboration  (stage  5)  stage.  There  were  no  implementa- 
tion teams  that  had  their  highest  concerns  at  the  manage- 
ment (staae  3)  and  refocusing  (staae  6)  staaes.  There 
were  two  implementation  teams  that  had  their  hiqhest 
concerns  at  the  personal  (staae  2)  staae,  two  teams  had 
their  highest  concerns  at  the  awareness  (staqe  0)  staae, 
and  one  team  had  its  hiahest  concerns  at  the  conseauence 
(staae  4)  staae. 

Further  analysis  of  the  data  showed  that  the  imple- 
mentation teams  of  11  schools  had  their  second  hiahest 
concerns  at  the  personal  (stage  2)  staqe  of  concern. 


School  Percentile  Scores  on  the  Staaes  of  Concern  Questionnaire 
for  Pilot  (P)  and  Nonoilot  (NP)  Schools  ~~~ 
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Members  of  implementation  teams  of  three  schools  had  their 
second  highest  concerns  at  the  management  (stage  3)  stage 
of  concern.  Members  of  the  implementation  teams  at  two 
schools  had  their  second  highest  concerns  at  the  informa- 
tional (stage  1)  stage,  one  at  the  awareness  (stage  0) 
stage,  and  one  at  the  refocusing  (stage  6)  staqe  of  con- 
cern. No  implementation  teams  had  their  second  highest 
concerns  at  the  consequence  (stage  4)  or  collaboration 
(stage  5)  stages  of  concern. 

Since  members  of  the  implementation  teams  of  most 
schools  had  their  most  intense  or  second  most  intense  con- 
cerns at  the  informational  (nine  schools)  and  personal  (15 
schools)  stages  of  concern,  the  researcher  determined  that 
most  implementation  team  members  had  a general  awareness 
of  the  elementary  computer  curriculum  and  some  interest  in 
learning  more  details  about  it  (informational  stage  1). 
Additionally,  a large  number  of  the  members  of  implementa- 
tion teams  demonstrated  some  personal  (stage  2)  concerns 
about  the  adootion  of  the  elementary  computer  curriculum, 
which  denotes  a general  lack  of  confidence  about  their 
ability  to  implement  it.  High  concerns  at  the  personal 
stage  also  indicated  concern  about  what  role  members  of 
implementation  teams  would  play  in  the  implementation 
effort  and  how  their  personal  needs  would  be  met.  A more 
detailed  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  data  is 
contained  in  Chapter  IV. 

Also  In  Table  2 are  the  median  percentiles  for  each 
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stage  of  concern  for  all  schools.  As  the  reader  can  see 
from  the  data,  overall  the  implementation  teams  had  their 
most  intense  concerns  at  the  informational  (stage  1)  and 
personal  (stage  2)  stages  of  concern. 

The  first  Question  has  focused  on  the  commonalities 
and  differences  in  the  stages  of  concern  about  the  adop- 
tion of  the  elementary  computer  curriculum  without  regard 
to  whether  the  participants  were  located  in  pilot  or  non- 
pilot schools.  The  focus  of  question  2 was  on  the  differ- 
ence between  pilot  and  nonpilot  implementation  teams. 

Presented  in  Table  3 are  data  reaarding  the  staqes  of 
concern  for  the  pilot  schools.  Implementation  teams  of 
four  pilot  schools  had  their  hiahest  or  most  intense 
concerns  at  the  informational  (staae  1)  staae  of  concern. 
Two  teams  had  their  most  intense  concerns  at  the  awareness 
(staae  0)  staae,  and  two  teams  had  their  most  intense 
concerns  at  the  personal  (staae  2)  staae.  Only  one 
implementation  team  had  its  most  intense  concerns  at  the 
collaborat ion  (stage  5)  stage. 

Additionally,  it  can  be  seen  in  Table  3 that  imple- 
mentation teams  of  six  schools  had  their  second  hiahest 
concerns  at  the  personal  (staae  2)  staae  of  concern.  Two 
teams  had  their  second  hiahest  concerns  at  the  management 
(staae  3)  staae,  and  only  one  team  had  its  second  hiahest 
concerns  at  the  awareness  (stage  0)  staae. 

Also  presented  in  Table  3 are  the  median  percentile 
scores  for  pilot  schools.  The  hiahest  scores  are  at  the 


School  Percentile  Scores  on  the  Stages  of  Concern  Questionnaire  for  Pilot  (P)  Schools 
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informational  (staqe  1)  and  personal  (staae  2)  staaes,  and 
the  lowest  are  the  conseauence  (staae  4)  and  refocusina 
(staqe  6)  staaes  of  concern. 

Presented  in  Table  4 are  data  reqardinq  the  staqes  of 
concern  for  nonpilot  schools.  Implementation  teams  of 
four  nonpilot  schools  had  their  hiqhest  or  most  intense 
concerns  at  the  informational  (staqe  1)  staqe  of  concern. 
Three  teams  had  their  most  intense  concerns  at  the  col- 
laboration (staqe  5)  staqe.  There  was  one  team  that  had 
its  most  intense  concerns  at  the  consequence  (staae  4) 
staqe,  and  one  team  had  its  most  intense  concerns  at  the 
personal  (staqe  2)  staqe  of  concern. 

Implementation  teams  at  six  schools  had  their  second 
hiqhest  concerns  at  the  personal  (staae  2)  staae  of  con- 
cern. One  team  had  its  second  hiahest  concerns  at  the 
informational  (staae  1)  staae,  one  had  its  second  hiqhest 
concerns  at  the  manaqement  (staqe  3)  staqe,  and  one  had 
its  second  hiahest  concerns  at  the  refocusina  (staae  6) 
staqe  of  concern. 

Also  Dresented  in  Table  4 are  the  median  percentile 
scores  of  nonpilot  schools.  The  hiqhest  scores  are  at  the 
informational  (staqe  1),  personal  (staqe  2),  and  refocus- 
inq  (staqe  5)  staqes  of  concern.  The  lowest  scores  are  at 
the  consequence  (staae  4)  and  refocusina  (staqe  6)  staaes 
of  concern. 

In  comparinq  the  pilot  and  nonpilot  implementation 
team  percentile  scores  shown  in  Tables  3 and  4,  there  were 


School  Percentile  Scores  on  the  Stages  of  Concern  Questionnaire  for  Nonpilot  (NP)  Schools 
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some  widespread  differences  in  the  pilot  and  nonpilot 
schools  in  regard  to  the  higher  staqes  of  concern:  conse- 
quence, collaboration,  and  refocusing.  The  nonpilot 
school  team  members  had  more  intense  concerns  at  these 
staqes  than  pilot  schools.  The  differences  between  pilot 
and  nonpilot  implementation  teams  were  not  widespread  at 
the  awareness,  informational,  personal,  or  management 
stages.  However,  the  data  presented  in  Table  1 shows  that 
amona  individual  team  members  in  both  pilot  and  nonpilot 
schools  there  are  extreme  differences  in  the  staoes  of 
concern . 

Descriptive  Data  Regarding  Personal 
and  School-Related  Variables 

Presented  in  Table  5 are  data  regarding  the  school- 
related  variables  for  the  two  highest  concern  schools  in 
the  pilot  and  nonpilot  groups.  The  differences  for  the 
pupil  population,  pupil-teacher  ratio,  teacher  turnover, 
and  principal  tenure  variables  were  not  great,  nor  were 
they  very  great  when  compared  with  the  district  means. 
However,  there  were  some  major  differences  in  the  minori- 
ty, socio-economic  status  auartile,  CTBS  mean  total  bat- 
tery, and  student  turnover  variables.  The  most  obvious 
deviations  were  the  percentage  of  minority  student  popula- 
tion figures  for  schools  8P  and  4NP , the  CTBS  mean  total 
battery  results  for  schools  8P  and  9P,  and  the  low  student 
turnover  rate  for  school  8P. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  6 in  regard  to  the  personal 
variables  for  implementation  members  in  the  high  concern 


Data  Regarding  School-Related  Variables  for  the  Two  Pilot  (P)  and  Two  Nonpilot  (NP)  Schools 
in  the  Hiahest  Staaes  of  Concern 
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schools,  there  were  more  differences  than  commonalities 


for  the 

percent  of 

males 

and  females. 

staff  mean  aqe, 

decree 

level,  mean 

years 

of  teachinq 

experience,  mean 

years 

in  present 

school 

, and  other 

involvement  in 

innovations.  There  were  more  commonalities  than 
differences  in  the  mean  number  of  different  appointments, 
mean  years  of  computer  involvement,  percent  of  team 
members  havina  formal  computer  trainina,  and  self- 
assessment  as  a computer  user  variables.  In  two  schools, 
8P  and  8NP,  the  implementation  teams  were  all  female.  One 
school,  9P,  had  a sliqht  maioritv  of  males.  The  team 
members'  aae  mean  for  pilot  schools  was  hiqher  than  that 
of  nonpilot  schools.  There  were  differences  in  the  per- 
centage of  members  of  .implementation  teams  with  masters 
deqrees,  in  that  one  of  the  schools  had  a hiaher  percent- 
aqe  of  members  of  the  implementation  team  with  masters 
dearees  than  bachelors  deqrees.  The  mean  years  of  teach- 
inq  experience  for  team  members  in  one  school,  4NP , was 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  other  hiqh  concern 
schools.  There  was  a distinct  difference  in  the  mean 
years  in  the  present  school,  and  it  ranqed  from  3 in 
school  4NP  to  17  in  school  8P.  One  school,  4NP,  had  a 
much  hiqher  percentaqe  of  members  of  the  implementation 
team  that  had  no  involvement  in  other  innovations  than  the 
other  high  concern  schools. 

Presented  in  Table  7 are  data  reqardina  the  school- 


related  variables  for  the  two  lowest  concern  schools  in 


Regarding  Persona]  Variables  for  Implementation  Team  Members  in  the 
ilot  (P)  and  Two  Nonpilot  (NP)  Schools  in  the  Highest  Stages  of  Concern 
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the  pilot  and  nonpilot  qroup.  The  differences  for  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio  and  student  turnover  variables  were 
not  extreme,  nor  were  they  qreatly  different  from  the 
district  means.  There  were  some  differences,  however,  in 
relation  to  the  pupil  population,  percent  of  minority 
students,  socio-economic  status,  CTBS  mean  total  battery, 
teacher  turnover,  and  lenqth  of  time  the  principal  had 
been  at  the  school.  The  Greatest  differences  were  in  the 
nonpilot  schools  for  the  population,  percentaoe  of  minori- 
ty students,  socio-economic  status  ouartile,  and  CTBS  mean 
total  battery.  Additionally,  there  was  a wide  difference 
in  the  teacher  turnover  rate  for  schools  1NP  and  7P. 

In  reqard  to  the  personal  variables  for  implementa- 
tion team  members  in  the  low  concern  schools,  there  were 
slioht  differences  in  the  percentaqe  of  males  and  females 
with  females  outnumberina  males  by  a wide  marqin  (see 
Table  8).  Approximately  one  half  of  the  low  concern 
implementers  had  masters  deqrees.  The  ranqe  of  different 
appointments  was  between  one  and  three.  There  was  only  a 
slioht  difference  in  the  mean  number  of  years  of  involve- 
ment with  computers.  Most  implementers  indicated  they  had 
received  formal  computer  trainino,  and  most  of  them  rated 
themselves  as  an  intermediate,  novice,  or  nonuser  of  com- 
puters. The  mean  aoe  of  low  concern  team  members  ranoed 
from  28  in  school  7P  to  42  in  school  9NP.  The  widest 
ranoe  was  in  the  mean  number  of  years  of  teachino  experi- 
ence which  was  9 vears  in  school  7P  and  21  in  school  9NP. 


Data  Regarding  Personal  Variables  for  Inplementat ion  Team  Members  in  the  Two 
Pilot.  (P)  and  Two  Nonpilot  (NP)  Schools  in  the  Lowest  Stages  of  Concern 
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There  was  also  a difference  in  the  mean  number  of  years 
that  implementers  of  low  concern  schools  had  been  in  their 
present  school.  In  the  nonpilot  schools,  one  half  of  the 
implementers  were  involved  in  other  innovations,  while  in 
the  pilot  schools  most  were  not  involved  in  other 
innovations . 

Data  Relative  to  Conditions  Viewed  as  Inhibiting 
or  Expediting  Innovation  Implementation 

Presented  in  Table  9 are  data  reaardinq  types  of 
conditions  that  were  viewed  by  members  of  the  implementa- 
tion teams  of  the  two  pilot  and  two  nonpilot  schools  that 
were  at  the  hiohest  staaes  of  concern  and  the  two  pilot 
and  two  nonpilot  schools  that  were  at  the  lowest  staaes  of 
concern  as  inhibitinq  or  expeditina  the  adoption  of  the 
elementary  computer  curriculum.  The  data  in  Table  9 
relate  to  questions  3,  5,  and  6 in  the  interview  quide 
(see  Appendix  C).  It  can  be  seen  that  sliqhtly  over  one 
half  of  the  participants  thought  the  materials  were 
received  in  time  to  implement  the  proqram,  that  the  mate- 
rials were  suited  to  the  abilities  of  the  students,  and 
that  follow-up  and  support  assistance  was  available.  How- 
ever, only  52%  of  the  respondents  stated  that  the  traininq 
from  the  district  staff  was  adequate. 
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Table  9 

Conditions  Perceived  by  Implementation  Team  Members  as 
Inhibiting  or  Expediting  the  Adoption  of  the  Innovation 


Response 

Material 

Availability 

Traininq 

Material 

Suitability 

Follow-up 

Support 

Yes 

66% 

52% 

72% 

69% 

No 

21% 

38% 

14% 

14% 

Uncertain 

13% 

10% 

14% 

1 7% 

Presented  in  Tables  10  throuqh  12  are  additional  data 
gathered  from  interviews  with  the  implementation  team 
members.  They  are  statements  that  were  formulated  by  the 
researcher  as  being  representative  of  the  actual  state- 
ments of  the  respondents. 

Specifically  in  Table  10,  data  are  presented  regard- 
inq  conditions  that  were  perceived  by  implementation  team 
members  as  inhibiting  or  expediting  the  implementation  of 
the  elementary  computer  curriculum  (see  Appendix  C;  Ques- 
tion 1).  The  most  freouent  responses  in  regard  to  condi- 
tions that  inhibited  the  implementation  centered  around 
the  lack  of  adeauate  training  and  a lack  of  computers.  A 
lack  of  software  was  cited  by  a few  as  hampering  the  pro- 
cess. Several  other  statements  were  included;  however, 
they  were  only  mentioned  one  or  two  times  by  implementa- 
tion team  members. 

Presented  in  Table  11  are  data  relative  to  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  implementation  as  perceived  by 
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implementation  team  members.  These  data  specifically 
relate  to  auestion  7 in  the  interview  quide  (see  Appendix 
C).  The  most  frequently  mentioned  statements  were  lack  of 
time  to  implement,  having  to  work  around  scheduled  activi- 
ties, lack  of  personnel,  and  havinq  to  teach  one  student 
at  a time.  Also  mentioned  by  at  least  two  teams  each  were 
low  level  of  confidence,  lack  of  computers,  schedulinq  of 
the  computer,  and  havinq  someone  to  answer  questions  or 
respond  to  problems  when  they  occurred.  Several  other 
statements  that  were  mentioned  only  one  time  are  also 
presented  in  Table  11. 

Data  in  reqard  to  auestion  8 in  the  interview  auide 
(Appendix  C)  are  presented  in  Table  12.  Implementation 
team  members  offered  several  suqqestions  relative  to 
implementinq  future  innovations.  Special  computer  teach- 
ers, more  computers,  more  demonstrations  by  experts,  and 
the  need  for  a manaqement  system  to  track  student  proqress 
were  the  most  frequently  mentioned  responses.  Several 
other  suaqestions  were  made  by  only  one  team  and  are  also 
included  in  Table  12. 
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Table  10 

Responses  of  Participants  Relative  to 
Conditions  That  Inhibited  or  Expedited  the 
Implementation  of  the  Elementary  Computer  Curriculum 


Response 


Frequency  of 
Response 


Inhibited 


Lack  of  adequate  training  11 

Lack  of  computers  10 

Lack  of  software  4 

Free  time  in  view  of  other  duties  4 

Time  to  use  computer  in  the  classroom  2 

There  was  no  teacher  nor  aide  available  2 

Confidence  in  teaching  the  curriculum  was  low  1 

Students  could  not  concentrate  on  other  work 

with  computers  in  use  in  the  classroom  1 

Moving  of  computer  from  room  to  room  was 

a hindrance  1 

Confidence  of  users  hindered  the  process  1 

Needed  a computer  laboratory  1 

Assistance  from  the  district  level  was  inadequate  1 
Lack  of  personnel  to  administer  the  program  1 

Lack  of  communication  among  committee  members  1 

Computer  was  stolen  1 

New  reading  series  took  too  much  time  1 

Reluctant  teacher  involvement  in  new  technology 

hindered  the  process  1 

A need  for  money  and  space  1 

Expedited 

Curriculum  materials  helpful  in  teaching  4 

The  hands-on  activities  by  students  2 

Took  course  at  county  office  at  the  basic  level  1 

Scholastic  computer  books  helped  1 

Software  was  helpful  1 

Volunteers  were  helpful  1 

Input  from  faculty  1 

College  credit  courses  1 

High  level  of  motivation  on  the  part  of 

students  was  helpful  1 

Community,  faculty,  and  school  board  interest 

was  helpful  1 
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Table  11 

Data  Relative  to  Participants'  Perception  of 
the  Most  Difficult  Part  of  Implementation 


Freauencv  of 

Response  Response 


Time  to  implement  7 
Workina  around  scheduled  activities  5 
Lack  of  personnel  5 
To  teach  only  one  student  at  a time  4 
Lack  of  confidence  2 
Lack  of  computers  2 
Scheduling  of  present  computer  2 
Answer  to  problems  when  they  occurred  2 
Bringing  computer  to  the  classroom  1 
Concentration  on  other  work  was  hindered  when 

one  student  was  working  on  computer  1 
Working  with  kinderaarteners  1 
Trying  to  involve  teachers  1 
Trying  to  accommodate  manv  ideas, 

interruptions,  personalities,  and  talents  1 
Cost  1 
Space  limitation  1 
Gettina  started  1 
Using  special  purpose  keys  hard  for  kinderaarten  1 
Hard  to  put  into  curriculum  1 
Determininq  a beginning  point  1 
Need  a computer  laboratory  1 
Efficient  use  of  computers  1 
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Table  12 

Data  Relative  to  Suggestions  of  Participants 
Regarding  Implementing  Future  Innovations 


Freouency  of 


Special  computer  teacher  is  needed  6 
More  computers  4 
One  computer  in  each  room  4 
More  demonstration  by  experts  2 
All  teachers  involved  in  lessons 

two  to  four  hours  2 
Develop  a computer  management  system  2 
Hard  to  be  media  specialist  and  work  with 

computer  also  1 
Could  be  incorporated  into  library  skills  1 
Should  be  taught  by  librarian  or 

compensatory  education  teacher  1 
Allow  learning  disabilities  and  gifted 

program  to  have  a permanent  computer  1 
Computer  laboratory  open  before  and  after  school  1 
Computer  laboratory  as  a learning  tool  to  promote 

academics  in  addition  to  computer  literacy  1 
Computer  laboratory  for  each  school  1 
Provide  each  room  with  a large  keyboard  1 
Typewriters  in  grades  4 through  6 1 
Hands-on  activities  1 
Personal  review  of  manual  instructions  1 
District  level  to  specify  guidelines  1 
Identify  target  groups  to  be  served  1 
A section  for  computer  skills  on  the  report  card  1 
Someone  to  demonstrate  usina  teachers  as  students  1 
More  time  to  implement  1 
More  materials  1 
Uniformity  across  the  district  1 
Knowledgeable  people  to  aid  implementation  1 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  DISCUSSION 
Summary 

The  focus  of  the  study  was  on  the  staaes  of  concern 
about  the  implementation  of  an  innovation  in  a large  urban 
school  system,  as  perceived  by  implementers . The  innova- 
tion under  investigation  was  the  elementary  computer  cur- 
riculum. Specifically,  answers  to  the  followinq  questions 
were  souqht: 

1.  To  what  extent  were  there  commonalities  or  differences 
in  the  staqes  of  concern  about  the  elementary  computer 
curriculum  innovation  among  members  of  the  implementation 
teams  in  selected  schools  in  the  first  year  of  adoption 
(nonoilot  schools)  and  among  members  of  the  implementation 
teams  in  the  schools  in  the  second  year  of  adoption  (pilot 
schools ) ? 

2.  To  what  extent  were  there  differences  between  the 
pilot  and  nonpilot  schools'  implementat ion  teams  in  regard 
to  their  stages  of  concern  about  the  elementary  computer 
curriculum  innovation? 

3.  To  what  extent  were  there  differences  between  the  two 
pilot  schools  that  were  in  the  highest  stage  of  concern 
and  the  two  nonpilot  schools  that  were  in  the  hiqhest 
stage  of  concern  (based  on  responses  of  members  of  the 
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implementation  teams)  in  regard  to  selected  personal  vari- 
ables of  members  of  the  implementation  teams  and  school- 
related  variables? 

4.  To  what  extent  were  there  differences  between  the  two 
nonpilot  schools  that  were  in  the  lowest  staqe  of  concern 
(based  on  responses  of  members  of  the  implementation 
teams)  and  the  two  pilot  schools  that  were  in  the  lowest 
staqe  of  concern  in  reqard  to  selected  personal  variables 
of  members  of  the  implementation  teams  and  school-related 
variables? 

5.  For  the  two  pilot  and  two  nonpilot  schools  that  were 
in  the  hiqhest  staqe  of  concern  and  the  two  pilot  and  two 
nonpilot  schools  that  were  in  the  lowest  staqe  of  concern, 
what  did  members  of  the  implementation  teams  perceive  to 
be  conditions  that  tended  to  expedite  or  inhibit  the  adop- 
tion of  the  elementary  computer  curriculum  innovation? 

The  study  was  confined  to  implementation  teams  in  18 
selected  elementary  schools  in  the  Oranqe  County,  Florida, 
Public  School  System.  From  the  68  elementary  schools  in 
the  system,  members  of  the  implementation  teams  in  9 
schools  that  were  pilot  schools  for  the  elementary  com- 
puter curriculum  in  1983-84  and  members  of  implementation 
teams  from  9 schools  randomlv  selected  from  the  59  schools 
which  were  not  involved  in  the  pilot  project  participated 
in  the  study.  The  total  number  of  participants  was  107. 
The  number  of  implementation  team  members  ranqed  from 
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three  to  eiaht.  The  fact  that  this  range  was  evident  did 
not  seem  to  impact  the  findings  of  the  study. 

For  auestions  1 and  2 which  related  to  the  stages  of 
concern  about  the  implementation  of  the  elementary  com- 
puter curriculum,  the  Staqes  of  Concern  Quest ionna ire 
(SoCQ)  was  used  to  measure  the  staqes  of  concern.  For 
questions  3 and  4 which  focused  on  the  differences  between 
pilot  and  nonpilot  schools  in  reqard  to  personal  and 
school-related  variables,  a researcher-prepared  question- 
naire and  data  from  school  system  records  were  used.  For 
auestion  5,  which  dealt  with  the  conditions  that  were 
perceived  bv  members  of  implementation  teams  to  have 
inhibited  or  expedited  the  adoption  of  the  elementary 
computer  curriculum,  a researcher-prepared  interview  auide 
was  used. 

Only  descriptive  statistics  were  used  in  the  study. 
That  is,  there  was  no  attempt  to  use  inferential  statis- 
tics for  the  purpose  of  determininq  siqnificant  differ- 
ences at  a qiven  probability  level.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  any  differences  found  were  real  and  true  differ- 
ences for  those  involved  and  the  schools  were  not  repre- 
sentative in  the  sense  of  a sample  from  a population  to 
which  qeneral izat ions  without  qualifications  could  be 
drawn.  To  answer  auestion  1,  a descriptive  profile  of 
school  implementation  team  members  on  the  SoCQ  was  devel- 
oped to  show  the  variation  amona  members  of  implementation 
teams  for  both  pilot  and  nonpilot  schools.  To  answer 
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question  2,  the  school  scores  on  the  SoCQ  for  pilot 
schools  were  compared  with  the  school  scores  of  nonpilot 
schools.  To  answer  Questions  3 and  4,  a narrative  and 
tabular  report  was  developed  to  show  the  responses  of 
implementation  team  members  to  a researcher-Drepared 
questionnaire.  To  answer  Question  5,  a narrative  and 
tabular  report  of  the  responses  of  implementation  team 
members  to  an  interview  was  developed. 

In  reaard  to  the  commonalities  or  differences  in  the 
staqes  of  concern  about  the  elementary  computer  curriculum 
amona  implementation  team  members  in  pilot  and  nonpilot 
schools  (Question  1),  the  maior  findinas  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  majority  of  implementation  team  members  had  their 
most  intense  concerns  at  the  informational  staae  of 
concern. 

2.  The  majority  of  implementation  team  members  had  their 
second  most  intense  concerns  at  the  personal  staae  of 
concern . 

3.  The  majority  of  implementation  team  members  had  their 
least  intense  concerns  at  the  conseauence  and  refocusina 
staae? . 

4.  The  highest  median  staaes  of  concern  were  the  informa- 
tional and  persona]  staaes  of  concern. 

5.  The  lowest  median  staaes  of  concern  were  the  conse- 
quence and  refocusina  staaes  of  concern. 

6.  There  was  an  extremely  wide  ranee  of  intensity  of 
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concerns  amonq  individual  members  of  the  implementation 
teams . 

Relative  to  the  differences  between  Dilot  and  non- 
pilot implementation  teams  in  reaard  to  their  staqes  of 
concern  (question  2),  the  major  findinqs  were  as  follows: 

1.  Both  pilot  and  nonpilot  implementation  teams  had  their 
most  intense  and  second  most  intense  concerns  at  the 
informational  and  personal  staqes. 

2.  Nonpilot  implementat ion  teams  had  more  intense  con- 
cerns at  the  hiqher  staqes  of  concern  than  pilot  implemen- 
tation teams.  Only  one  pilot  implementation  team  had  its 
most  intense  concern  about  the  inf ormat ional  staae,  while 
four  nonpilot  implementation  teams  had  their  most  intense 
concerns  about  the  informational  staoe  of  concern. 

Relative  to  the  differences  between  the  two  pilot  and 
two  nonpilot  schools  that  were  in  the  hiqhest  staoe  of 
concern,  and  the  differences  between  the  two  pilot  and 
nonpilot  schools  that  were  in  the  lowest  staoe  of  concern 
in  reaard  to  selected  personal  variables  of  implementation 
team  members  and  school-related  variables  (questions  3 and 
4),  there  were  no  extreme  differences  that  would  indicate 
that  any  variable  influenced  the  concerns  expressed  by 
implementation  teams.  Althouah  there  were  some  differ- 
ences and  some  commonalities,  no  patterns  nor  trends  could 
be  established  for  either  the  commonal ities  or  differ- 
ences. This  findinq  was  consistent  with  research  previ- 
ously done  by  Hall,  et  al.  (1979).  In  their  research, 
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they  found  that  "there  have  been  no  outstanding  relation- 
ships between  the  standard  demographic  variables  and 
concerns  data"  (p.  52). 

In  reoard  to  conditions  that  were  viewed  by  members 
of  implementation  teams,  pilot  and  nonpilot,  in  the  hiqh- 
est  stage  of  concern,  and  pilot  and  nonpilot  implementa- 
tion teams  in  the  lowest  stage  of  concern,  that  tended  to 
inhibit  or  expedite  the  adoption  of  the  elementary 
computer  curriculum,  the  following  maior  findings 
enteroed : 

1.  Members  of  implementation  teams  indicated  that  the 
lack  of  adeauate  training  was  a maior  obstacle  that  inhib- 
ited the  adoption  of  the  innovation. 

2.  Members  of  implementation  teams  stated  that  the  lack 
of  an  adeauate  number  of  computers  was  an  obstacle  to 
implementing  the  innovation. 

3.  Time  to  implement  the  elementary  computer  curriculum 
was  cited  as  beina  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  imple- 
mentation process.  Scheduling  and  lack  of  personnel  were 
mentioned  as  difficult  aspects  of  the  implementation. 

4.  The  need  for  a special  computer  teacher  and  more 
computers  were  given  as  suaaestions  for  future  innovative 
efforts . 

Conclusions 

In  regard  to  the  maior  problem  which  gave  direction 
to  the  investigation  (an  analysis  of  the  staaes  of  concern 
about  the  adoption  of  the  elementarv  computer  curriculum). 
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the  findings  seem  to  warrant  the  following  major  con- 
clusions: 

1 . Since  most  of  the  members  of  implementation  teams  had 
their  highest  or  second  highest  concerns  at  the  infor- 
mational and  personal  stages  of  concern,  it  seemed  that 
implementers  wanted  more  information  about  the  innovation, 
had  a general  awareness  of  the  innovation,  and  were 
interested  in  substantive  aspects  of  the  innovation. 
Additionally,  implementers  seemed  to  have  some  uncertainty 
about  the  roles  played  by  individuals,  and  also  about  the 
demands  that  might  be  placed  on  the  individual. 

2.  Members  of  implementation  teams  of  nonpilot  schools 
had  their  most  intense  concerns  at  higher  stages  of  con- 
cern than  pilot  schools;  therefore,  certain  conditions 
were  evident  in  regard  to  pilot  schools  that  were  not 
evident  in  regard  to  nonpilot  schools. 

3.  No  personal  or  school-related  variables  seemed  to  have 
any  profound  bearing  on  the  concerns  of  implementers  of 
the  elementary  computer  curriculum. 

4.  There  were  certain  conditions  (i.e.,  training,  lack  of 
computers,  insufficient  time  to  implement  the  curriculum, 
scheduling,  and  lack  of  personnel)  frequently  mentioned  by 
implementers  that  seemed  to  generate  concerns  about  the 
adoption  and  implementation  of  the  elementary  computer 


curriculum. 
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Discussion 

In  the  study  there  was  an  effort  to  answer  some 
questions  which  existed  about  the  concerns  relative  to  the 
adoption  of  an  innovation  among  and  between  pilot  and 
nonpilot  schools.  Additionally,  questions  about  personal 
variables  of  members  of  the  implementation  teams  and 
school-related  variables  as  well  as  conditions  which  might 
have  impacted  the  adoption  of  innovations  were  also 
addressed.  The  results  are  presented  in  three  ways. 
First,  there  is  a discussion  about  the  results  of  the 
study  and  possible  causes.  Second,  there  is  a discussion 
of  the  practical  application  of  the  findings.  Third, 
there  is  a discussion  about  the  implications  for  further 
study. 

Results  of  the  Study  in  Relation  to  Possible  Causes 

One  of  the  findings  of  the  study  was  that  most  imple- 
mentation teams  were  at  the  first  or  second  stages  of  con- 
cern. Since  the  innovation  had  only  been  in  place  for  one 
year  in  pilot  schools  and  for  only  a few  months  in  non- 
pilot schools,  it  was  apparent  to  the  researcher  that  more 
time  was  necessary  to  resolve  lower  stage  concerns  before 
participants  moved  on  to  the  higher  stage  concerns. 

In  regard  to  the  findings  that  members  of  implementa- 
tion teams  of  nonpilot  schools  were  at  the  higher  stages 
of  concern  than  pilot  school  implementation  team  members 
seemed  to  be  because  of  the  limited  resources  and  lack  of 
personnel  support  by  the  district-level  implementers . 
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There  were  only  two  persons  who  were  available  to  train 
implementation  team  members  in  pilot  schools.  It  was 
their  first  attempt  at  a training  effort  outside  of  a com- 
puter laboratory  environment.  Additionally,  they  were 
responsible  for  training  approximately  1,500  teachers  in 
basic  computer  literacy,  while  also  trying  to  provide 
training  and  support  for  the  elementary  computer  cur- 
riculum innovation.  However,  when  nonpilot  team  members 
were  trained,  the  trainers  implemented  many  different 
strategies  and  altered  their  techniques.  The  staff  was 
also  increased  in  an  effort  to  provide  more  follow-up 
support. 

In  regard  to  the  finding  that  the  personal  variables 
of  members  of  implementation  teams  and  school-related 
variables  were  not  related  to  the  stages  of  concern  of 
implementation  team  members,  this  finding  substantiates 
previous  findings  of  Hall,  et  al.  (1979).  The  only 
variable  that  was  close  to  being  related  was  that  of 
principal  tenure  in  a particular  school.  The  relationship 
was  accounted  for  in  that  most  of  the  principals  in  the 
study  had  been  at  the  school  a very  short  time. 

Another  question  that  gave  direction  to  the  study  was 
related  to  conditions  that  impacted  the  adoption  of  the 
innovation.  It  seemed  clear  to  the  researcher  that  if  a 
good  training  model  had  been  followed,  adequate  training 
personnel  had  been  made  available,  more  computers  had  been 
available,  and  some  ideas  had  been  offered  about  how  to 
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allocate  time  for  the  innovation  in  the  curriculum,  the 
adoption  and  implementation  process  would  have  gone  more 
smoothly.  It  seemed  likely  that  if  these  conditions  were 
met,  pilot  school  implementation  team  members  would  have 
had  concerns  at  higher  stages  than  what  was  found. 
Practical  Applications  of  the  Findings 

There  are  several  possible  applications  of  the 
findings.  They  are  presented  as  follows: 

1 . Develop  ad  hoc  training  teams  to  train  large  numbers 
of  teachers,  then  reduce  the  number  of  members  of  the 
teams  as  teachers  become  more  proficient.  Maintain  only  a 
few  trainers  for  follow-up  support. 

2.  Administer  the  Stages  of  Concern  Questionnaire  before 
training  begins,  and  at  several  points  during  the  adoption 
process . 

3.  Develop  interventions  and  strategies  to  address  con- 
cerns identified  by  the  SoCQ. 

4.  Use  an  interview  guide  and  hold  discussions  with 
implementers  to  gather  data  about  conditions  which  are 
impacting  the  successful  adoption  of  the  innovation. 

5.  Use  the  findings  to  help  make  budgetary  decisions 
regarding  training  needs,  eguipment,  staff,  materials,  and 
supplies . 

Implications  for  Further  Research 

Several  recommendations  for  future  study  can  be  made. 
There  is  a need  for  studies  that  cover  a longer  period 
of  time  in  regard  to  the  adoption  process  than  was  the 
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case  in  this  study.  A longer  study  would  allow  time  for 
the  researcher  to  determine  if  concerns  abate  after  inter- 
ventions are  employed.  Other  studies  could  be  done  using 
both  the  stages  of  concern  and  levels  of  use  data  to 
assist  staff  developers  in  designing  training  activities. 

Studies  could  be  done  of  a variety  of  different 
educational  innovations.  This  would  provide  a broader 
base  of  knowledge  for  school  systems  as  innovative  efforts 
are  undertaken. 

Since  school  systems  are  constantly  changing,  and 
innovative  activities  are  evident  on  a freguent  basis, 
there  will  continue  to  be  a demand  for  more  information 
about  ways  to  implement  innovations.  Further  research 
studies  are  vital  to  educators  who  are  involved  in  the 
change  process. 


APPENDIX  A 


STAGES  OF  CONCERN  QUESTIONNAIRE 

0 13  4 5 

Irrelevant  Not  true  of  Somewhat  true 

of  me  now  of  me  now 


1.  I am  concerned  about  students'  0 1 

attitudes  toward  this  innovation. 

2.  I now  know  of  some  other  0 1 

approaches  that  miaht  work 

better. 

3.  I don't  even  know  what  the  0 1 

innovation  is. 

4.  I am  concerned  about  not  havina  0 1 

enouah  time  to  organize  myself 

each  day. 

5.  I would  like  to  help  other  faculty  0 1 
in  their  use  of  the  innovation. 

7.  I would  like  to  know  the  effect  of  0 1 
reoraanization  on  my  professional 
status . 

8.  I am  concerned  about  conflict  0 1 

between  my  interests  and  my 
responsibilities. 

9.  I am  concerned  about  revisinq  my  0 1 

use  of  the  innovation. 

10.  I would  like  to  develop  workinq  0 1 

relationships  with  both  our 

faculty  and  outside  faculty  usinq 
this  innovation. 

11.  I am  concerned  about  how  the  0 1 

innovation  affects  students. 

12.  I am  not  concerned  about  this  0 1 

innovation. 

13.  I would  like  to  know  who  will  make  0 1 
the  decisions  in  the  new  system. 

14.  I would  like  to  discuss  the  0 1 

possibility  of  using  the 

innovation. 


6 7 

Very  true 
of  me  now 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 
2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 
2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 
2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
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APPENDIX  A (continued) 

0 13  4 5 

Irrelevant  Not  true  of  Somewhat  true 

of  me  now  of  me  now 


15.  I would  like  to  know  what  0 1 2 

resources  are  available  if  we 

decide  to  adopt  this  innovation. 

16.  I am  concerned  about  my  inabilitv  0 1 2 
to  manaae  all  the  innovation 

reouires . 

17.  I would  like  to  know  how  my  012 

teaching  or  administrat ion  is 

supposed  to  chanqe. 

18.  I would  like  to  familiarize  other  0 1 2 
departments  or  persons  with  the 
progress  of  this  new  approach. 

19.  I am  concerned  about  evaluating  0 1 2 

my  impact  on  students. 

20.  I would  like  to  revise  the  0 1 2 

innovation's  instructional  approach. 

21.  I am  completely  occupied  with  other  0 1 2 
thinqs . 

22.  I would  like  to  modify  our  use  0 1 2 

of  the  innovation  based  on  the 
experiences  of  our  students. 

23.  Although  I don't  know  about  this  0 1 2 

innovation,  I am  concerned  about 

things  in  the  area. 

24.  I would  like  to  excite  my  students  0 1 2 
about  their  part  in  this  approach. 

25.  I am  concerned  about  time  spent  0 1 2 

working  with  nonacademic  problems 
related  to  this  innovation. 

26.  I would  like  to  know  what  the  use  0 1 2 
of  the  innovation  will  reouire 
in  the  immediate  future. 

. I would  like  to  coordinate  my 
efforts  with  others  to  maximize 
the  innovation's  effects. 


6 7 

Very  true 
of  me  now 

3 4 5 6 7 

3 4 5 6 7 

3 4 5 6 7 

3 4 5 6 7 

3 4 5 6 7 
3 4 5 6 7 
3 4 5 6 7 
3 4 5 6 7 

3 4 5 6 7 

3 4 5 6 7 
3 4 5 6 7 

3 4 5 6 7 


27 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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APPENDIX  A (continued) 

0 13  4 5 

Irrelevant  Not  true  of  Somewhat  true 

of  me  now  of  me  now 


28.  I would  like  to  have  more  0 1 2 

information  on  time  and  eneray 
commitments  required  by  this 

inncvat ion. 

29.  I would  like  to  know  what  other  0 1 2 

facultv  are  doing  in  this  area. 

30.  At  this  time,  I am  not  interested  0 1 2 
in  Jearnino  about  this  innovation. 

31.  I would  like  to  determine  how  to  012 

supplement,  enhance,  or  replace 

the  innovation. 

32.  I would  like  to  use  feedback  from  0 1 2 
students  to  chanoe  the  program. 

33.  I would  like  to  know  how  mv  role  0 1 2 

will  change  when  I am  usinq  the 
innovation . 

34.  Coordination  of  tasks  and  people  0 1 2 

is  takino  too  much  of  my  time. 

35.  I would  like  to  know  how  this  0 1 2 

innovation  is  better  than  what 

we  have  now. 


6 7 

Very  true 
of  me  now 

3 4 5 6 7 

3 4 5 6 7 

3 4 5 6 7 

3 4 5 6 7 

3 4 5 6 7 

3 4 5 6 7 

3 4 5 6 7 

3 4 5 6 7 


APPENDIX  B 


PERSONAL  INFORMATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 

PLEASE  COMPLETE  THE  FOLLOWING: 


1 . 

Is  your  job: 

teachinq 

administration 

2. 

Female  Male 

3. 

Age:  20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

4. 

Highest  degree  earned: 

Associate  Bachelor  Masters  

Educational  Specialist  Doctorate  

5.  Year  highest  degree  earned:  

6.  Total  years  teaching  (includina  1984-85):  

7.  Number  of  years  at  present  school:  

8.  In  how  many  schools  in  Oranqe  County  have  you  held 
full  time  appointments? 

one  two  three  

four  five  or  more  

9.  How  lonq  have  you  been  involved  in  the  elementary 
computer  curriculum,  not  counting  this  year? 

never  1 2 

year  years 

3 4 5 years  

years  years  or  more 

10.  In  your  use  of  the  elementary  computer  curriculum,  do 
you  consider  yourself  to  be  a 

nonuser  novice  intermediate  

old  hand  past  user  

11.  Have  you  recieved  formal  trainina  in  usinq  the 

elementary  computer  curriculum?  yes  no  

12.  Are  you  currently  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  use 

of  some  major  innovation  or  proqram  other  than  the 
elementary  computer  curriculum?  yes  no  

If  yes,  please  describe  briefly. 
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APPENDIX  C 


INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


1.  In  your  opinion,  what  things  helped  or  hindered  the 
implementation  of  the  elementary  computer  curriculum? 


2.  Did  you  receive  materials  from  the  district  office  in 
plenty  of  time  to  start  the  program? 


3. 


Did  you  receive  staff  development  training  from  the 
district  office  staff?  If  so,  was  it  adeauate? 


4.  Were  you  involved  in  anv  other  new  proarams  or 

activities  that  impacted  the  implementation  of  the 
elementarv  computer  curriculum?  If  so,  what  were 
they? 
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APPENDIX  C (continued) 


5.  Were  the  materials  well  suited  to  the  students  in 
terms  of  readability,  attractiveness,  and  interest? 


6.  Was  there  adequate  support  (someone  to  answer 

Questions,  etc.)  for  you  to  adeauately  implement  the 
elementary  computer  curriculum? 


7.  What  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  implementation? 


8.  What  suqaestions  do  you  have  for  the  school  system  as 
it  relates  to  future  innovative  efforts? 


9.  Are  there  any  other  conditions  that  you  think  helped 
or  hindered  the  implementation  of  the  elementary 
computer  curriculum? 


APPENDIX  D 


STAGES  OF  CONCERN  STATEMENTS  GROUPED  BY  STAGE 


Item 

Number  Statement 


3 

1 2 
21 
23 

30 


6 
1 4 
1 5 
26 
35 


7 

13 

17 

28 

33 


4 

8 

1 6 
25 
34 


STAGE  0 


I don't  even  know  what  the  innovation  is. 

I am  not  concerned  about  this  innovation. 

I am  completely  occupied  with  other  things. 

Although  I don't  know  about  this  innovation,  I am 
concerned  about  things  in  the  area. 

At  this  time,  I am  not  interested  in  learnina  about 
this  innovation. 


STAGE  1 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


have  a very  1 
innovat ion. 
would  like  to 
innovation, 
would  like  to 
we  decide  to 
would  like  to 
will  reauire 
would  like  to 
than  what  we 


imited  knowledae  about  the 

discuss  the  possibility  of  usina  the 

know  what  resources  are  available  if 

adopt  this  innovation. 

know  what  the  use  of  the  innovation 

in  the  immediate  future. 

know  how  this  innovation  is  better 

have  now. 


STAGE  2 


I would  like  to  know  the  effect  of  reoraanization  on 
my  professional  status. 

I would  like  to  know  who  will  make  the  decisions  in 
the  new  system. 

I would  like  to  know  how  my  teachino  or 
administration  is  supposed  to  chanae. 

I would  like  to  have  more  information  on  time  and 
energy  commitments  required  by  this  innovation. 

I would  like  to  know  how  my  role  will  chance  when  I 
am  using  the  innovation. 


STAGE  3 


I am  concerned  about  not  having  enouah  time  to 
organize  myself  each  day. 

I am  concerned  about  conflict  between  my  interests 
and  my  responsibilities. 

I am  concerned  about  my  inability  to  manaae  all  the 
innovation  requires. 

I am  concerned  about  time  spent  working  with 

non-academic  problems  related  to  this  innovation. 

Coordination  of  tasks  and  people  is  takinq  too  much 
of  my  time. 
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APPENDIX  D (continued) 

Item 

Number  Statement 


STAGE  4 

1 I 

am  concerned  about  students'  attitudes  toward  this 
innovation . 

1 1 I 

am  concerned  about  how  the  innovation  affects 
students . 

1 9 I 

am  concerned  about  evaluatinq  my  impact  on 
students . 

24  I 

would  like  to  excite  my  students  about  their  part 
in  this  approach. 

32  I 

would  like  to  use  feedback  from  students  to  chanae 
the  program. 

STAGE  5 

5 I 

would  like  to  help  other  faculty  in  their  use  of 
the  innovation. 

1 0 I 

would  like  to  develop  workina  relationships  with 
both  our  faculty  and  outside  faculty  using  this 
innovation. 

1 8 I 

would  like  to  familiarize  other  departments  or 
persons  with  the  proaress  of  this  new  approach. 

27  I 

would  like  to  coordinate  my  effort  with  others  to 
maximize  the  innovation's  effects. 

29  I 

would  like  to  know  what  other  faculty  are  doina  in 
this  area. 

STAGE  6 

2 I 

now  know  of  some  other  approaches  that  mioht  work 
better. 

9 I 

am  concerned  about  revisinq  my  use  of  the 
innovation . 

20  I 

would  like  to  revise  the  innovation's  instructional 

22  I 

approach . 

would  like  to  modify  our  use  of  the  innovation 
based  on  the  experiences  of  our  students. 

31  I 

would  like  to  determine  how  to  supplement,  enhance, 
or  replace  the  innovation. 

31 
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Note : 


SoC  STAGES 


Fiaure  1 

Stapes  of  Concern  for  School  IP 


Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 
indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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APPENDIX  E (continued) 


SoC  STAGES 


Fiaure  2 

Staaes  of  Concern  for  School  2P 


Note:  Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 

indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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APPENDIX  E (continued) 
SoC  STAGES 
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Figure  3 

Staaes  of  Concern  for  School  3P 

Note:  Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 

indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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Note: 


APPENDIX  E (continued) 
SoC  STAGES 
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Fiqure  4 


Staqes  of  Concern  for  School  4P 


Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 
indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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Note : 


APPENDIX  E (continued) 


Fiqure  5 

Staqes  of  Concern  for  School  5P 

Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 
indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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APPENDIX  E (continued) 
SoC  STAGES 
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Fiqure  6 

Staaes  of  Concern  for  School  fiP 

Note:  Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 

indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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APPENDIX  E (continued) 


SoC  STAGES 
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Fiqure  7 

Staqes  of  Concern  for  School  7P 

Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 
indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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APPENDIX  E (continued) 
SoC  STAGES 


Figure  8 

Stages  of  Concern  for  School  8P 


Note:  Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 

indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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APPENDIX  E (continued) 
SoC  STAGES 


Fiqure  9 

Staaes  of  Concern  for  School  9P 

Note:  Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 

indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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APPENDIX  E (continued) 
SoC  STAGES 


Fiaure  10 

Staoes  of  Concern  for  School  1NP 

Note:  Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 

indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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APPENDIX  E (continued) 
SoC  STAGES 


Staaes  of  Concern  for  School  2NP 


Note:  Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 

indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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1 


Note : 


APPENDIX  E (continued) 
SoC  STAGES 


Fiaure  12 

Staqes  of  Concern  for  School  3NP 


Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 
indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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APPENDIX  E (continued) 
SoC  STAGES 


Staaes  of  Concern  for  School  4NP 


Note : 


Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 
indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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APPENDIX  E (continued) 
SoC  STAGES 


Stages  of  Concern  for  School  5NP 


Note:  Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 

indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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APPENDIX  E (continued) 
SoC  STAGES 


Staqes  of  Concern  for  School  6NP 


Note:  Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 

indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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APPENDIX  E 

( continued ) 

SoC 

STAGES 
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Fiaure  1 6 

Staaes  of  Concern  for  School  7NP 

Note:  Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  .lines 

indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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APPENDIX  E (continued) 
SoC  STAGES 


Staaes  of  Concern  for  School  8NP 


Note:  Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 

indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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APPENDIX  E (continued) 
SoC  STAGES 


Fiqure  18 

Staqes  of  Concern  for  School  9NP 

Note:  Solid  line  indicates  school  scores  and  broken  lines 

indicate  scores  of  individual  team  members. 
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